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HUMILITY. 



Humble yourselves.^ — 1 Pet. v. 6. 



The worlds physical and morale is fall of monitions 
to humility. How powerless is man I A flash of 
lightning may consume him in a moment. A slight 
draught of air may bring upon him a lingering 
illness. An insect may deprive him of sight ; a sun- 
stroke^ of reason or life. Man's destiny is often seen 
to hang upon the merest trifles. Nature's play- 
thing — the sport of every element — as much depen- 
dent upon a foreseeing Providence as the fluttering 
creature whose life is comprised in the sunny hours 
of a single day^ — man must be indeed blind if he 
feels not his own helplessness; indeed foolish if he 
evinces the least confidence in himself, and most 
absurdly impious if he sufiers himself to be inflated 
by that sin which caused the fall of angels — Pride. 
But man is blind, foolish, impious: and therefore 
proud. To the teachings of the external world, so 
often overlooked by man, God has, therefore, been 
pleased to add the sharp discipline of pain and dis*. 

B 
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appointment. By the afflictive dispensations where- 
with He visits us; by the failure of our fondest 
hopes ; by the bursting of those airy bubbles which 
we fancied would prove storehouses of delight; by 
the fickleness of fortune ; by the failure or the death 
of friends ; by the thousand ills to which our frail 
nature is exposed. He would impress upon our hearts 
the vanity and folly of self-confidence. The world 
around us, and the sad experiences within us, unite 
in the proclamation of the same message — a message 
stamped with the authority of Divine inspiration: 
^^Talk no more so exceeding proudly; let not arro- 
gancy come out of your mouth." Again and again 
the blow descends ; again and again the feeble crea- 
ture rises, with defiant spirit, from beneath the rod. 
Happy, undeservedly happy, if at the last his proud 
heart breaks beneath these punitive inflictions, and 
he is enabled to cast away his pride, and welcome a 
long-despised humility. 

Now, in this matter the Christian stands upon 
high vantage-ground. Not that he, naturally, is 
less proud than others. Pride is bound up in the 
hearts of all. The man who is free from it owes his 
deliverance, not to nature, but to grace. But 
between the worldling and the Christian there is 
this difference, — The former must have his pride 
driven out of him ; the latter casts it out with his 
own hands. The one must be, as it were, broken on 
the wheel; the other bows to the stroke, and kisses 
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the hand which smites him. The one waits until 
God, by the stern frown of His displeasure, awes 
him into submission ; the other humbles himself in 
anticipation of the blow, and is welcomed with a 
smile. The one is bold, presumptuously confident, 
and must be so, till affliction humble him; the 
Christian finds his own free will engaged in the 
work, and feels that it is a blessed thing to do away 
with the necessity of a task-master, by obeying the 
Divine precept, " Humble yourselves." 

Man is spiritually proud. The child of God 
strives to be spiritually humble. How can he be 
otherwise? Justified freely, pardoned fully, lifted 
out of the pit that he may be exalted to a throne, 
owing everything to the Divine bounty, righteous 
through the Saviour's merits, sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit, saved by the grace of God; feeling all this, 
he boasts of nothing, but will humble himself in all 
things; he lays claim to nothing, but will give 
thanks for all things. God requires this self-abase- 
ment from all men ; that they will not practise it proves 
only that they are children of error. The call to 
penitence and humility is uttered by the voice of 
truth. God would have us own that we are sinners, 
because we are sinners. To speak, or think, or act 
as if we were not, is not only to discard truth, but 
to make God a liar. 

Mental pride teaches us to value ourselves above 
others on account of superior wisdom or virtue. 
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Humility shall teach me^ that if I think I ^now any- 
thing, I know nothing yet as I ought to know. I 
have nothing which I did not receive. To boast 
of anything received is to act contrary to nature and 
reason. Let me be as thankful as I can, and im- 
prove the gift as much as I can, but never be foolish 
enough to deny or overlook my benefactor; never 
glory of any gift as if I had not received it; never 
use it except under the impression that I am strictly 
accountable for it. 

Worldly pride is — what wonder? — in favour 
with the world. Men like to keep each other in 
countenance; therefore a sinful pride has become 
fashionable. He is mean-spirited, forsooth, who will 
not retaliate an injury ; he is pharisaical who sepa- 
rates himself from sinners ; he is methodistical who 
is singular enough to follow after holiness. Man- 
kind do not part with their toys when they put 
off the dress of infancy. A fine house, sump- 
tuous entertainments, a goodly troop of pleasure- 
seeking friends : these are the delights of one 
man. A place among the mighty, the cringing of 
the servile, the envy of the crowd: these are the 
heart's treasures of another. Oh, my soul, learn to 
live superior to the world. Hold thou thy fellowship 
with intrinsic goodness and true greatness. Affect 
not to despise external honours ; let them sit meekly 
on thyself if thou hast them. Despise only the 
heart which can be enslaved by them. Refuse no 
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good gift of God; only be careful to employ each one 
faithfully. Let the summit of thy ambition be to 
adorn the Saviour's doctrine; purchase to thyself 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness; live 
above the world while in it ; seek the honour which 
Cometh from God only, and be assured of this — 
that ** before honour is humility." 



LABOUR. 

^^Let us labour therefore.^ — Heb. iv. 11. 

The natural state of things inanimate is — rest 
That of the animate creation is — activity. A stone 
will move in a certain direction, and for a certain 
time, according to the power which acts upon it, and 
then immediately falls into its former state of un- 
conscious quietude. Man, under the pressure of 
sickness, or at the call of sleep, will remain for a 
time in a passive state, and when the necessity for 
repose is past he rises to renewed exertion. To be 
incapable of any kind of labour, either bodily or 
mental, is — to die. To neglect the natural impulse 
to activity, and suflfer the limbs to sink into a 
needless and unhealthy torpor, or the mind to con- 
tract and languish for lack of exercise, is a kind of 
half-death. The philosophy of nature could find no 
more appropriate summary to express its teachings 
than that which the Apostle urges : ^^ Let us labour." 
Some kind of bodily labour appears to have 
been necessary for man in his state of innocence. 
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God set him in the garden " to dress it and to keep it.'^ 
This necessity was made still more imperative after 
his transgression. The curse, indeed, was but re- 
flected upon man ; it did not fall on him, but on the 
groimd. "Cursed be the ground for thy sake/' 
^^For thy sakel*' And as man no longer dared 
look upward in the consciousness of heaven's bless- 
ing, he turned his eyes upon the earth, and saw, as 
it were, the curse and doom of sin inscribed in every 
particle of dust. "For thy sake!" there was mercy 
in the exercise of judgment. God condemned him 
to severe bodily toil, knowing that in all this labour 
there would be profit to his soul. We may some- 
times find sweet blessings enfolded in bitter curses. 
Bodily exercise, to the continued performance of 
which the majority of mankind are compelled, is no 
small preservative against sin. It is an outlet for 
that energy which might otherwise develope itself in 
strong destructive passions. The wealthiest, unless 
they would imperil health and strength, must keep 
the limbs actively employed. Then how foolish, 
how childish is it, to despise the poor on account 
of their rough toil, or to contemn the pursuit of 
honest industry, however lowly and laborious I 

Mental labour is as necessary for man, con- 
sidered as an intelligent being, as physical labour is 
necessary for him, considered as a sentient being. 
And there is a charm in mental labour which the 
other knows not. To feel that the superior part of 
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our nature triumphs over the inferior^ that the 
animal is subdued to the mental ; to keep the higher 
faculties upon the stretchy and hold spiritual com* 
munion with men of other times ; to hid the intel- 
lectual powers plume themselves for a flight to other 
worlds, either of fancy or reality ; to be conscious 
that we are wiser to-day than yesterday, and that 
every increase of truth, every enlargement of the 
soul, is an increase of our happiness : all this is very 
pleasant, and oh 1 how profitable. For we may con- 
sider that in proportion as we advance in wisdom, 
and aspire after spiritual enjoyments, the more fitted 
may we become to commune with the Father of our 
spirits, and to *^ worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

The absence of mental occupation dwarfs the in- 
tellect, and paralyses its powers. Multitudes are 
content to remain spiritual Lilliputians, collecting 
just so much knowledge as may offer itself to them 
by chance, and craving no higher wisdom than may 
suffice to hold converse with their fellows, and fill 
up the void of life by tame and profitless conver- 
sation. They escape mental labour — and they lose 
all its benefits. How absurd to neglect the culti- 
vation of intellectual pleasures ! Who would be 
content to see only with one eye, or to hear only with 
one ear, or to have the use of only one arm or leg, 
when he might have the perfect command of all his 
members? This state of mental incapacity is very 
common, and it is very easy to become accustomed 
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to it^ and content with it; just as the captive be- 
comes accustomed to his chain^ and the slave may 
cease to long for liberty. But we should rather con- 
sider the intellectual powers as a talent committed to 
our trusty and put them out at interest^ that by their 
increase we may benefit ourselves and others, and 
glorify the Giver, 

There is another kind of labour which we may 
designate spiritual labour. It consists in the 
proper application of the two kinds we have con- 
sidered. It is to make bodily and mental labour 
subservient to one great end — the salvation of our 
souls. It requires the untiring efforts of our whole 
nature. Men seem to think it a very easy thing 
to reach heaven. Some scriptural passages may 
be quoted to favour this idea: but the whole tenor 
of Scripture will not justify it A race, a battle, a 
wrestling, a taking up the cross, and a keeping under 
the body, these are the metaphors employed by those 
who first preached the Christianity by which we hope 
to be saved. It is no small labour to deny ourselves ; 
our present state of nature is itself unnatural ; the 
will must be thwarted, the mind restrained, the fancy 
checked, the body mortified, the affections changed ; 
the high spirit must be broken, and the wild heart 
tamed. To subdue pride, and love humility ; to keep 
the soul low in prosperity; to be satisfied with a 
poor condition ; to bear the wonder of worldlings, 
and the taunts of the ungodly ; to take up the cross. 
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and endure the shame of carrying it ; to fight against 
the fretfulness of our dispositions^ and learn to be 
always gentle unto all men: are these things easy? 
and may we hope for salvation upon easier terms? 
**Let us labour therefore," 

In addition to this work in our own hearts^ the 
world offers a large field of labour. Think of the 
multitudes who never heard the name of Jesus. Can 
we^ with an open Bible in our hands, and bright hopes 
in our hearts, be content to sit still, and do nothing 
for the heathen ? Think of the crimes of civilised 
communities. Think of the sad, careless, hopeless 
state of some friends or relatives. Is this a time for 
'^more folding of the hands to sleep ?" " Let every 
man look upon the things of others." Here is a test 
of character. How shall we love Jesus as our Sa- 
viour, and not desire that others may be saved by 
Him ? How can we be His subjects, and care 
nothing about the preservation and increase of His 
kingdom? Love to Christ is the basis of all mis- 
sionary efforts. ^^ Lovest thou me ? " Then — "feed 
my sheep." A dead soul may look unmoved upon 
a dead world. A spirit touched with the fire of love 
burns brightly in its master's service. This holy 
flame overleaps all obstacles. Had Christ's people 
more of it, they would do more towards meriting 
the reproach of turning " the world upside down." 
There is a recompense to every man according to 
his works. "Let us labour therefore." 



u 



SPIRITS. 

"Absent from ihe body." — 2 Cor. v. 8. 

Men are accustomed to speak of "disembodied 
spirits," but it may be doubted whether there is any 
foundation, either in nature or scripture, for this idea» 
At all events, it is a matter which is quite beyond our 
comprehension, and therefore, most probably, useless 
to all practical purposes. Gospel preachers can have 
no better model than the Saviour, and His teaching 
was quite in a contrary direction. When He intro- 
duces to us the world beyond the grave, it is not to 
tell us of spirits separated from bodies. The earthly 
body is disposed of. ^^ The rich man died, and was 
buried." In the unseen world, our Saviour shows 
him to us, not disincorporated, not as an unclothed 
spirit, but as in a state something like this earthly 
one. "Abraham's bosom," and Lazarus' "finger," 
and the " tongue" of the tormented one, these may be 
figures of speech, but our Lord used them as the best 
means to enable us to understand the future condition 
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of the departed^ and we cannot do better than follow 
his example. 

Evil spirits are, I thinks the only beings repre- 
sented to us in Scripture in a disembodied con- 
dition. And this would seem to be an unnatural and 
unhappy state. The spirit cast out was described by 
Christ as " walking through dry places^ seeking rest, 
and finding none." The prayer of the devils, when 
thrust out of the man, was that they might be 
suffered to enter even into swine. When they 
received permission, " Go," how eagerly did they 
act upon it! 

Good angels have often appeared to men. We 
can form no idea of them, except by those visible, 
embodied representations which Scripture gives us. 
We may imagine these glorious beings as subtile and 
ethereal as we will, clothed in forms as different 
from ours as may be, for " He maketh His ministers 
a flaming fire," but we cannot conceive of them as 
divested of all external tangibility. 

When men die, the dust returns " to the earth as 
it was." But because *^ the spirit shall return to the 
God who gave it," we may not conclude that it re- 
mains an unclothed consciousness. When God calls 
it to another world. He may give it another body. It 
is a very bold thing to say positively that He does 
not. It seems more consistent with Scripture to be- 
lieve that He does. Saint Paul speaks of being 
'* absent from the body : " he desired to be so, but, he 
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our nature triumphs over the inferior^ that the 
animal is subdued to the mental ; to keep the higher 
faculties upon the stretch, and hold spiritual com- 
munion with men of other times ; to hid the intel- 
lectual powers plume themselves for a flight to other 
worlds, either of fancy or reality; to be conscious 
that we are wiser to-day than yesterday, and that 

soul, is an increase of our happiness : all this is very 
pleasant, and oh 1 how profitable. For we may con- 
sider that in proportion as we advance in wisdom, 
and aspire after spiritual enjoyments, the more fitted 
may we become to commune with the Father of our 
spirits, and to " worship Him in spirit and in truth,'* 

The absence of mental occupation dwarfs the in- 
tellect, and paralyses its powers. Multitudes are 
content to remain spiritual Lilliputians, collecting 
just so much knowledge as may oSer itself to them 
by chance, and craving no higher wisdom than may 
suflBce to hold converse with their fellows, and fill 
up the void of life by tame and profitless conver- 
sation. They escape mental labour — and they lose 
all its benefits. How absurd to neglect the culti- 
vation of intellectual pleasures! Who would be 
content to see only with one eye, or to hear only with 
one ear, or to have the use of only one arm or leg, 
when he might have the perfect command of all his 
members? This state of mental incapacity is very 
common, and it is very easy to become accustomed 
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our nature triumphs over the inferior^ that the 
animal is subdued to the mental ; to keep the higher 
faculties upon the stretchy and hold spiritual com* 
munion with men of other times ; to bid the intel- 
lectual powers plume themselves for a flight to other 
worlds, either of fancy or reality ; to be conscious 
that we are wiser to-day than yesterday, and that 
every increase of truth, every enlargement of the 
soul, is an increase of our happiness : all this is very 
pleasant, and oh I how profitable. For we may con- 
sider that in proportion as we advance in wisdom, 
and aspire after spiritual enjoyments, the more fitted 
may we become to commune with the Father of our 
spirits, and to " worship Him in spirit and in truth.'* 

The absence of mental occupation dwarfs the in- 
tellect, and paralyses its powers. Multitudes are 
content to remain spiritual Lilliputians, collecting 
just so much knowledge as may offer itself to them 
by chance, and craving no higher wisdom than may 
suflSce to hold converse with their fellows, and fill 
up the void of life by tame and profitless conver- 
sation. They escape mental labour — and they lose 
all its benefits. How absurd to neglect the culti- 
vation of intellectual pleasures ! Who would be 
content to see only with one eye, or to hear only with 
one ear, or to have the use of only one arm or leg, 
when he might have the perfect command of all his 
members? This state of mental incapacity is very 
common, and it is very easy to become accustomed 
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to it^ and content with it; just as the captiye be* 
comes accustomed to his chain^ and the slave may 
cease to long for liberty. But we should rather coin 
sider the intellectual powers as a talent committed to 
our trusty and put them out at interest, that by their 
increase we may benefit ourselves and others, and 
glorify the Giver. 

There is another kind of labour which we may 
designate spiritual labour. It consists in the 
proper application of the two kinds we have con- 
sidered. It is to make bodily and mental labour 
subservient to one great end — the salvation of our 
souls. It requires the untiring efforts of our whole 
nature. Men seem to think it a very easy thing 
to reach heaven. Some scriptural passages may 
be quoted to favour this idea: but the whole tenor 
of Scripture will not justify it A race, a battle, a 
wrestling, a taking up the cross, and a keeping under 
the body, these are the metaphors employed by those 
who first preached the Christianity by which we hope 
to be saved. It is no small labour to deny onrsdves; 
our present state of nature is itself unnatural ; the 
will must be thwarted, the mind restrained, the fimcy 
checked, the body mortified, the affections changed; 
the high spirit must be broken, and the wild heart 
tamed. To subdue pride, and love humility ; to ke^ 
the soul low in prosperity; to be satisfied with % 
poor condition ; to bear the wonder of woridlings, 
and the taunts of the ungodly; to take up the oosi. 
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and endure the shame of carrying it ; to fight against 
the fretfdlness of our dispositions^ and learn to be 
always gentle unto all men: are these things easy? 
and may we hope for salvation upon easier terms? 
*^Let us labour therefore," 

In addition to this work in our own hearts^ the 
world offers a large field of labour. Think of the 
multitudes who never heard the name of Jesus. Can 
we^ with an open Bible in our hands, and bright hopes 
in our hearts^ be content to sit still, and do nothing 
for the heathen? Think of the crimes of civilised 
communities. Think of the sad, careless, hopeless 
state of some friends or relatives. Is this a time for 
"more folding of the hands to sleep ?'* " Let every 
man look upon the things of others." Here is a test 
of character. How shall we love Jesus as our Sa- 
viour, and not desire that others may be saved by 
Him? How can we be His subjects, and care 
nothing about the preservation and increase of His 
kingdom? Love to Christ is the basis of all mis- 
sionary efforts. " Lovest thou me ? " Then — "feed 
my sheep." A dead soid may look unmoved upon 
a dead world. A spirit touched with the fire of love 
burns brightly in its master*s service. This holy 
flame overleaps all obstacles. Had Christ's people 
more of it, they would do more towards meriting 
the reproach of turning " the world upside down.^' 
There is a recompense to every man according to 
his works, "Let us labour therefore." 
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SPIRITS. 

^^ Absent from the body.^^ — 2 Cor. v. 8. 

Men are accustomed to speak of ^^ disembodied 
spirits," but it may be doubted whether there is any 
foundation, either in nature or scripture, for this idea» 
At all events, it is a matter which is quite beyond our 
comprehension, and therefore, most probably, useless 
to all practical purposes. Gospel preachers can have 
no better model than the Saviour, and His teaching 
was quite in a contrary direction. When He intro- 
duces to us the world beyond the grave, it is not to 
tell us of spirits separated from bodies. The earthly 
body is disposed of. " The rich man died, and was 
buried." In the unseen world, our Saviour shows 
him to us, not disincorporated, not as an unclothed 
spirit, but as in a state something like this earthly 
one. "Abraham's bosom," and Lazarus' "finger," 
and the " tongue" of the tormented one, these may be 
figures of speech, but our Lord used them as the best 
means to enable us to understand the future condition 
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of the departed^ and we cannot do better than follow 
his example. 

Evil spirits are, I think, the only beings repre- 
sented to us in Scripture in a disembodied con- 
dition. And this would seem to be an unnatural and 
unhappy state. The spirit cast out was described by 
Christ as " walking through dry places, seeking rest, 
and finding none." The prayer of the devils, when 
thrust out of the man, was that they might be 
suffered to enter even into swine. When they 
received permission, **Go," how eagerly did they 
act upon it! 

Good angels have often appeared to men. We 
can form no idea of them, except by those visible, 
embodied representations which Scripture gives us. 
We may imagine these glorious beings as subtile and 
ethereal as we will, clothed in forms as different 
from ours as may be, for " He maketh His ministers 
a flaming fire," but we cannot conceive of them as 
divested of all external tangibility. 

When men die, the dust returns *' to the earth as 
it was." But because " the spirit shall return to the 
God who gave it," we may not conclude that it re- 
mains an unclothed consciousness. When God calls 
it to another world. He may give it another body. It 
is a very bold thing to say positively that He does 
not. It seems more consistent with Scripture to be- 
lieve that He does. Saint Paul speaks of being 
** absent from the body :" he desired to be so, but, he 
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says, ''not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon." And again, ''if so be that being 
clothed we shall not be found naked." Saint Paul's 
words at the beginning of this chapter seem very 
plain, and teach us to expect that when " the earthly 
house of this tabernacle" is dissolved, when we put 
off this body, we shall be " clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven," with a spiritual and 
immortal body. How careful should we be to 
live in anticipation of a destiny so happy and so 
glorious I 

We believe that all men shall rise again with 
their bodies. " How are the dead raised, and with 
what body do they come?" In answer to this. 
Saint Paul says, "thou sowest not that body that 
shall be." God will give to every man, as He gives 
to every seed. His own body, as it pleaseth Him. 
Christ's people certainly will have a body very dif- 
ferent from that in which now we groan. "It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." In 
face of all this, men have asserted that the body 
raised at the day of Christ's appearing will consist of 
the very same particles of matter which now consti- 
tute it. Let them declare the fact of the resurrection 
as strongly as they will ; they have no right to require 
us to consent also to this gratuitous assumption, or 
bid us receive this fancy of theirs as a revelation of 
Scripture. A late Christian philosopher, after tracing 
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the various changes to which this mortal body is sub- 
ject after death says : * — 

" In the face of this clear knowledge, how crude, 
how untrue to nature, how irrational, how misleading 
are the views which some have promulgated with 
regard to the final resurrection of man I As if the 
same matter which forms our body when we are laid 
in the grave, and which, after a brief residence there, 
makes its way, through some nutritive plant, into 
the body of another man, and forms part of his 
body still when he is buried — as if this matter, which 
is neither his nor mine, has already * been slave to 
thousands,' and may be buried with ten thousand 
bodies more, before the resurrection comes — as if this 
very matter were meant to form the clothing of the 
disembodied spirit, when, in visible form and sensible 
identity, it shall be raised on the day when * small and 
great' appear before the dread tribunal I" 

Oh! Thou, who didst assume our mortal body, 
and in it die, that we, being made like unto Thy glo- 
rious body, might live for ever ; I beseech Thee per- 
form upon me the work of Thy transforming grace, 
speedily and mightily. May 1 live in constant prepa- 
ration for my great change. Make me as lowly as 
the dust to which I am hastening. Help me to crucify 

* The Chemistry of Common Life, Bj James F. W. 
Johnston. 
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the old man, that the body of sin may be destroyed, 
that henceforth I may not serve sin. Imprint upon 
my soul Thine own glorious image. Elevate me to a 
due conception of my glorious destiny. Grant me 
the aid of Thy grace, that I may live worthily of it 
Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity, and in- 
spire me with holy hopes and sweet anticipations of 
the glory which is to be revealed. So may I long for 
Thy appearing, and rejoice with joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. 
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THE ADVENT. 



Behold, I come qtdcklyJ^ — Rev. xxiL 12. 



How can this be^ seeing that eighteen centuries have 
passed since this was spoken? Jesus never forgets 
His promises. If there be any doubt or difficulty^ it 
arises from our own minds. In this instance it may 
perhaps spring from a misconception of words. Let us 
distinguish between Christ's "coming" and Christ's 
" appearing ;" not that they are always distinguished 
from each other in Scripture, but to help our minds 
to a clear understanding of the truth. Christ's 
"appearing" is altogether future; His "coming" 
may be looked upon as a continuous act, past, pre- 
sent, and future. We think it no error to say that 
the words, " I come quickly," apply to the future ; 
neither is it an error to apply them to the present, 
for they are in the present tense, and it is no straining 
of the phrase to make it, ^^ Behold, I am coming 
quickly." Viewed thus there is no difficulty. Ever 
since His ascension Christ has been coming, and that 
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quickly. That He has not yet appeared^ shows only 
how vast is the preparatory work to be accomplished. 
Every advancement of the world in civilisation 
and knowledge is an approach to the final consum* 
mation. Every heathen brought to the knowledge 
of the truth; every ** brand plucked out of the 
burning" in Christian lands; every new-bom child 
of God; every spirit made ripe for glory, and 
gathered into the garner — tends to the completion 
of the period during which Christ will continue 
seated in the heavens^ and hastens on the time for 
*^ the restitution of all things." Day by day Christ 
fulfils His promise. By all the dispensations of His 
providence; by His judgments in the world, and 
His dealings with the Cliurch ; by the overthrow of 
Satan's strongholds, and the increase of the true fold, 
Christ is coming — coming quickly — though we heed 
it not. The same apathy which prevents our labour- 
ing for His kingdom, prevents us also from noting 
its approach. Sin increases, and holiness is gathering 
new vigour for the battle. Men are growing more 
decided, either for Christ or against Him. Hell is 
mustering its forces : infidelity, superstition, worldli- 
ness, and human confidence, as blind as it is proud. 
On the other hand, the armies of heaven are going 
forth, as it were, upon white horses, though we see 
them not. Ministers of Christ, lay and clerical, are 
carrying the Gospel to the thoughtless, ignorant 
multitudes which crowd our cities. Missionary en- 

c 
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our nature triumphs ovBr the inferior^ that the 
animal is subdued to the mental ; to keep the higher 
faculties upon the stretchy and hold spiritual com- 
munion with men of other times; to bid the intel- 
lectual powers plume themselves for a flight to other 
worlds, either of fancy or reality ; to be conscious 
that we are wiser to-day than yesterday, and that 
every increase of truth, every enlargement of the 
soul, is an increase of our happiness : all this is very 
pleasant, and oh 1 how profitable. For we may con- 
sider that in proportion as we advance in wisdom, 
and aspire after spiritual enjoyments, the more fitted 
may we become to commune with the Father of our 
spirits, and to '' worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

The absence of mental occupation dwarfs the in- 
tellect, and paralyses its powers. Multitudes are 
content to remain spiritual Lilliputians, collecting 
just so much knowledge as may ofler itself to them 
by chance, and craving no higher wisdom than may 
suffice to hold converse with their fellows, and fill 
up the void of life by tame and profitless conver- 
sation. They escape mental labour — and they lose 
all its benefits. How absurd to neglect the culti- 
vation of intellectual pleasures ! Who would be 
content to see only with one eye, or to hear only with 
one ear, or to have the use of only one arm or leg, 
when he might have the perfect command of all his 
members? This state of mental incapacity is very 
common, and it is very easy to become accustomed 
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to it^ and content with it; just as the captive be- 
comes accustomed to his chain^ and the slave may 
cease to long for liberty. But we should rather con- 
sider the intellectual powers as a talent committed to 
our trusty and put them out at interest, that by their 
increase we may benefit ourselves and others, and 
glorify the Giver. 

There is another kind of labour which we may 
designate spiritual labour. It consists in the 
proper application of the two kinds we have con- 
sidered. It is to make bodily and mental labour 
subservient to one great end — the salvation of our 
souls. It requires the untiring efforts of our whole 
nature. Men seem to think it a very easy thing 
to reach heaven. Some scriptural passages may 
be quoted to favour this idea: but the whole tenor 
of Scripture will not justify it A race, a battle, a 
wrestling, a taking up the cross, and a keeping under 
the body, these are the metaphors employed by those 
who first preached the Christianity by which we hope 
to be saved. It Is no small labour to deny ourselves ; 
our present state of nature is itself unnatural ; the 
will must be thwarted, the mind restrained, the fancy 
checked, the body mortified, the affections changed ; 
the high spirit must be broken, and the wild heart 
tamed. To subdue pride, and love humility ; to keep 
the soul low in prosperity; to be satisfied with a 
poor condition; to bear the wonder of worldlings, 
and the taunts of the ungodly ; to take up the cross. 
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and endure the shame of carrying it; to fight against 
the fretfbhiess of our dispositions, and learn to be 
always gentle nnto all men: are these things easy? 
and may we hope for salvation upon easier terms? 
''Let ns labour therefore." 

In addition to this work in our own hearts^ the 
world ofiers a large field of labour. Think of the 
multitudes who never heard the name of Jesus. Can 
we, with an open Bible in our hands, and bright hopes 
in onr hearts, be content to sit still, and do nothing 
for the heathen? Think of the crimes of civilised 
communities. Think of the sad, careless, hopeless 
state of some friends or relatives. Is this a time for 
" more folding of the hands to sleep ?" " Let every 
man look upon the things of others." Here is a test 
of character. How shall we love Jesus as our Sa- 
viour, and not desire that others may be saved by 
Him ? How can we be His subjects, and care 
nothing about the preservation and increase of His 
kingdom? Love to Christ is the basis of all mis- 
sionary efiForts. " Lovest thou me ? " Then — " feed 
my sheep." A dead soid may look unmoved upon 
a dead world. A spirit touched with the fire of love 
burns brightly in its master's service. This holy 
flame overleaps all obstacles. Had Christ's people 
more of it, they would do more towards meriting 
the reproach of turning " the world upside down.'' 
There is a recompense to every man according to 
his works. ''Let us labour therefore." 



u 
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^^ Absent from Ike body.^* — 2 Cor. v. 8. 

Men are accustomed to speak of ^^ disembodied 
spirits," but it may be doubted whether there is any 
foundation, either in nature or scripture, for this idea* 
At all events, it is a matter which is quite beyond our 
comprehension, and therefore, most probably, useless 
to all practical purposes. Gospel preachers can have 
no better model than the Saviour, and His teaching 
was quite in a contrary direction. When He intro- 
duces to us the world beyond the grave, it is not to 
tell us of spirits separated from bodies. The earthly 
body is disposed of. " The rich man died, and was 
buried." In the unseen world, our Saviour shows 
him to us, not disincorporated, not as an unclothed 
spirit, but as in a state something like this earthly 
one. "Abraham's bosom," and Lazarus' "finger," 
and the " tongue" of the tormented one, these may be 
figures of speech, but our Lord used them as the best 
means to enable us to understand the future condition 
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of the departed, and we cannot do better than follow 
his example. 

Evil spirits are, I think, the only beings repre- 
sented to us in Scripture in a disembodied con- 
dition. And this would seem to be an unnatural and 
unhappy state. The spirit cast out was described by 
Christ as ^^ walking through dry places, seeking rest, 
and finding none." The prayer of the devils, when 
thrust out of the man, was that they might be 
suffered to enter even into swine. When they 
received permission, "Go," how eagerly did they 
act upon it! 

Good angels have often appeared to men. We 
can form no idea of them, except by those visible, 
embodied representations which Scripture gives us. 
We may imagine these glorious beings as subtile and 
ethereal as we will, clothed in forms as different 
from ours as may be, for *^ He maketh His ministers 
a flaming fire," but we cannot conceive of them as 
divested of all external tangibility. 

When men die, the dust returns " to the earth as 
it was." But because *^ the spirit shall return to the 
God who gave it," we may not conclude that it re- 
mains an unclothed consciousness. When God calls 
it to another world. He may give it another body. It 
is a very bold thing to say positively that He does 
not. It seems more consistent with Scripture to be- 
lieve that He does. Saint Paul speaks of being 
*^ absent from the body : " he desired to be so, but, he 
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have passed the first twelve years of his rational 
existence in forgetfulness of his Maker. When he 
first turns to God everything seems against him. Sin 
invites him, and evil habits give force to temptation, 
and prayer is a weariness, and the Bible a dull book, 
and God's people appear to talk a strange language. 
By degrees he becomes accustomed to these things. 
First, he learns to strive against sin ; perhaps he falls, 
and feels the need of grace, and so learns to pray 
heartily. Gradually the clouds of error and folly 
pass away from his heart, and he begins to appreciate 
the sweet promises of Scripture. One step towards 
heaven makes the second easier. As many circum- 
stances tend to the promotion of good habits as of 
evil ones. Certainly the power which works in him 
is mightier than that arrayed against him. One year 
passes by, and another : every day teacRes him some- 
thing, and brings him closer to God. The traveller 
who never stops accompUshes great journeys, though 
he goes but slowly. So, when another twelve years 
are numbered, the whole current of the man's thoughts 
and actions is changed. His evil habits have lost 
their power, and he has acquired many good ones. 
The hand of his Saviour leads him tenderly. He 
goes from strength to strength, and his conflicts with 
sin denote the number of his victories. But he must 
go yet farther. 

We are ever applying external remedies for the 
cure of our internal disorders. But the good Phy- 
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sician heals inwardly. We are never free from sin 
and its dangers till we are brought to hate it. This 
is the crowning work of Christ's grace ; the end of 
His coming ; the sum of His Gospel. The spiritual 
mechanism within us is deranged. We would have 
our hearts keep true time with God's commandments ; 
now and then we look and detect some variation ; so 
we move round, as it were, the hands of the clock, 
and please ourselves for an instant with the conformity 
of our external conduct to the will of God. But all 
this is of no avail. Our obedience either ceases, or 
moves too slowly. Jesus Christ must cleanse and 
regulate the heart for us. Then the outward man 
will follow the movements of the inner principle of 
holiness, and we shall be able to run the way of 
God's commandments when He has set our heart at 
liberty. There is a peace and sweetness attendant 
upon this heartfelt and willing obedience which is 
beyond every other happiness. No man can tell the 
blessedness of this state till he experiences it, and he 
who knows most of it will feel most his inability 
to describe it. Mark the perfect man, and consider 
the upright in heart: his course is like his end — 
Peace. 
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ANGELS. 

^^ Are they not all ministering spirits?^ — 

Heb. i. 14. 

This world consists of two classes: masters and 
servants. In everything the less are subject to the 
greater. The great bear rule, and are served by 
the inferior. It is not so in the kingdom of grace. 
When Jesus Christ, our Lord and Master, came, it 
was not to be ministered unto, but to minister. He 
teaches us to imitate Him herein : ^^ He that is chief 
among you all shall be servant of all." Now, the 
object of every Gospel precept is to fit us for heaven. 
This, then, we might infer to be the rule in the world 
above. Those who possess the greatest excellence 
in heaven must needs be the lowliest, and the most 
active in serving those beneath them. And we are 
sure it is so. " Angels, which are greater in power 
and might," despise not Christ's little ones. They 
take a wonderful interest in the affairs of this lower 
world of sin and sorrow.. It is not beneath their 
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dignity to attend continually upon those who are 
despised by the world — "Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits?" 

For whom, and when, do angels minister ? " For 
them that shall be heirs of salvation." To all 
Christ's people, therefore, in their pilgrimage through 
life. To Christian monarchs on their thrones, and 
Christian paupers in workhouses. The accidental 
appendages of external circumstances are not worthy 
of an angel's consideration. No matter how lowly 
the man, or how mean his condition, if upon his 
soul they can trace the image of Christ formed in 
him, they gaze upon him with such reverence as 
kings might envy, and feel that in ministering to 
him they perform an act of homage to the Redeemer 
of the universe. 

It needs but a simple faith in God's good provi- 
dence to assure us that the care of good angels over 
His people must be, at least, as constant and efficient 
as that of evil angels, who ply us with temptations. 
It may be that the services of these angelic guardians 
are chiefly directed towards the attacks made upon 
us by wicked spirits. Man knows almost nothing 
of the spiritual world ; but he is hot, therefore, exempt 
from its influences. We have an adversary compared 
to a roaring lion — invisible, watchful, malicious, 
mighty. Who can stand before him ? But we know 
that he is also an adversary to heavenly angels, and 
that there is war between them. Knowing also that 
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"there is joy In heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth^" shall we suppose that, among the ranks of 
those ministering spirits, there is no feeling of sym- 
pathy, nothing of pity, nothing of indignation at the 
sight of some poor helpless child of humanity, 
struggling beneath the burden of sin, and ready to 
faint under some spiritual temptation, which, unless 
succour be afforded, may cast him into the pit of 
destruction? No. We may be quite sure that God 
giveth His angels charge concerning us. When 
supernatural aid is needed, it will be exerted in our 
behalf. " The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him, and delivereth them." 
However unconscious we may be of their presence, 
celestial beings hover round us, and keep us in all 
our ways. We shall not be always blind. The 
time will come when our eyes shall receive spiritual 
vision. Then we shall be able to grasp things which 
are now intangible, and to behold things which are 
now invisible. Opening our eyes upon the world 
of spirits, we shall see them in countless multitudes, 
clothed in ethereal forms, shining in the lustre of 
heaven's sunlight, pressing forward to receive the 
commands of the blessed and only Potentate, and 
speeding on eager wings to fulfil their office, and 
'^minister to them that shall be heirs of salva- 
tion." 

Good reasons may be given for the imperfect 
revelations concerning the ministry of angels. We 
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must look beyond created beings to the Author 
of all things. But we are prone to fix on second 
causes^ and to honour the creature above the Creator. 
Multitudes are engaged in the vain ** worshipping 
of angels.** If Saint John was upon the point of 
rendering to an angel the worship due to God only, 
and had need to be warned, " See thou do it not," 
in how much greater danger would the multitude of 
superstitious worshippers be, supposing the share 
which angels have in the government of the world 
to have been made more apparent! The com- 
munications made to us are sufficient for our 
comfort. 

There is an unworthiness in man which incapaci- 
tates him for communion with the spiritual world. 
The visitations of angels have occurred chiefly when 
the earth-bom spirit has been purified, either by 
earnest prayer or deep suffering. When Daniel 
fasted and prayed he became conscious of the pre- 
sence and touch of a spiritual being. So it was 
with Cornelius. The salutation of the angel was, 
"Thy prayer is heard." When Mary stood by the 
sepulchre weeping, when, in the extremity of her 
sorrow and astonishment, she stooped down and 
looked in once more, then it was she saw the two 
angels in white sitting. It needs an unusual degree 
of grace to make such poor dust and ashes as we are 
acquainted with the mysteries of the unseen world. 
The soul must first mount heavenwards upon its two 

D 
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Wings of prayer and fasting. Then we may hope, 
if need be^ to find the heavens opened^ and to see 
visions of God. Seen or unseen^ however — when 
worldly hopes fail, and we have resisted temptation to 
the utmost — God will send succours to His children 
by the hands of "ministering spirits," 
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FOEBEARANCE. 



Forbearing one another.^^ — Col, iii. 13. 



We are as much subject to mental as to bodily sick- 
nesses. Both call for the exercise of charity. Nature, 
by reminding us of our individual frailty, teaches us 
to compassionate the sufferings of others. Christ- 
ianity, by imparting to us the knowledge of our own 
sinful infirmities, enjoins upon us kindness and for- 
bearance towards those of others. It is, to some ex- 
tent, inhuman to retaliate upon a fellow-creature the 
peevishness and anger which may spring from phy- 
sical suffering. It is equally unchristian to recipro- 
cate those unkind words and actions which may be 
evinced towards us by those who are subject to the 
influence of their own evil passions. The aspect of 
the moral world resembles that of the physical world. 
As in the latter we meet with rough ways, and steep 
ascents, and must often endure storms and cold, so 
in the former we are often brought in contact with 
persons of a rugged and unsociable disposition, and 
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some men appear almost too lofty to be even looked 
up to^ and we must learn patiently to endure the 
anger of one and the frigidity of another. Men will 
not walk hand-in-hand as brethren. A thousand 
trifling circumstances are continually severing that 
golden chain of love which should encircle the uni- 
verse. It is the blessed part of a Christian to catch 
at these broken links^ whenever he may find one to 
his hand, and to preserve the bond of unity by the 
constant practice of *^ forbearing " others. 

Self-interest and necessity combine to make us 
resigned to the inconsiderateness and occasional un- 
kindness of superiors. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to slavery which we can realise in this land 
of freedom is in the case of a master who avails him- 
self of his superiority to treat his servant haughtily, 
unkindly, or contemptuously. He who is always 
blaming his dependants is himself most to blame. The 
only compensation for a servant treated thus, is that 
which springs out of the consciousness of his fidelity. 
It is for his own happiness to strive to look upon these 
unchristian tempers in his master, not with indifier- 
ence, but with a feeling somewhat approaching to 
compassion. It is far better to bear such unamiable 
conduct meekly. It is but adding to the burden 
when the spirit groans and chafes under the infliction. 
The best philosophy in such matters is embodied in 
the positive command of Scripture: "Servants, be 
obedient to your own masters ; not only to the good 
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and gentle, but also to the frowarA^' The Christian 
servant who, seeing and suflfering the infirmities of 
his master's temper, submits cheerfully, and seeks 
rather to conceal than to retaliate them, ranks high 
indeed in dignity and grace. 

The Gospel binds all its professors together, and 
recognises no such distinction as that which the world 
draws between *^ bond and free." It is the bounden 
duty of masters to make this precept of « forbearing 
one another" include their inferiors. But the 
fashion now seems to set in a contrary direction. 
How frequently does the whispering conversation in 
the parlour have reference to the faults of those in 
the kitchen I It is not sufficient to give commands 
with a dignified courtesy of manner, and to abstain 
from needless and continual fault-finding. Servants, 
when they are spoken of unkindly and jeeringly 
behind their backs, can scarcely fail to know it. 
What wonder that they should sometimes imitate this 
practice of their betters, and that the household 
should become divided into two hostile clans, carrying 
on a hypocritical war in secret, and agreeing in no- 
thing but the habit of misunderstanding, and ridiculing, 
and complaining of each other? Masters are wisely 
anxious to know their servants' faults. They should 
be equally desirous to overlook and conceal them. 
Consider to how many injurious influences the lower 
classes are exposed; how many defects may arise 
from the want of education; how many more in 
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consequence of an evil education; how frequently 
the follies of servants arise from ignorance ; and how 
often we ourselves should err, had we none to ad- 
vise, to warn, and to control us. The object of 
masters and mistresses should be, the elevation and 
improvement of their dependants; to be careful, 
when a servant has once entered their house, that 
he leave it from no fault of theirs. As we choose 
no servant without a good character, we should en- 
deavour so to improve him when with us, that when 
he leaves it may be with a better. 

A forbearing spirit is nowhere more needful than 
among equals« As the bonds of intercourse are 
drawn more closely, the greater becomes the neces- 
sity for a spirit of mutual forbearance. Children 
should be early taught to manifest this disposition. 
Every breath of contrariety and dispute should be 
hushed in infancy. Friends observe, for the most 
part, only the fair side of each other's character; 
but in social relationships we are compelled to see 
the workings of the disposition in all its forms and 
changes. The nearer the union, tbe greater the 
knowledge of each other's faults, and the more need, 
therefore, of the tender reciprocations of self-denying 
charity. Between husband and wife this spirit should 
be cherished constantly and carefully. Without it, 
there is constant danger of dissension and aversion. 
Occasional outbursts of temper should be guarded 
against, and if they arise, they should meet with 
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no opposition whereon to exercise their power. Left 
to ourselves, we cannot fail to discover speedily how 
irrational a thing is anger or fretfiilness ; and when 
a man finds that no one else will consent to be at 
strife with him, he may end by becoming angry 
with himself on account of his own infirmities of 
temper. 
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DIVINE GUIDANCE. 

** The Lord will perfect that which concemeth m€." — 

Ps. cxxxviii. 8. 

It were as easy for a man to rule the universe as 
to guide his own destiny. The same spirit of pride 
which makes him fret because things are not always 
as he would have them, would induce him also ar- 
rogantly to assume, if he could, the control of the 
entire creation. But, in truth, he is a very powerless 
creature. God has been pleased to ordain that power 
should be the offspring of knowledge. If man is 
weak, it is because he is ignorant. Could he obtain 
the might before he possessed the capacity of an 
angel, his ambition would be doubly dangerous, and 
might convulse the universe. Had children the 
strength of men, for want of mature understanding 
they would rush blindly into a multitude of perils. 
We should be thankful that our heavenly Father 
holds in His own hands the threads of our mortal 
destiny, and that we must walk through this first 
stage of being with such tottering steps as suit the 
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ignorance of infancy. We must be content to ad- 
vance slo^yly, and submit to Divine guidance. Self- 
reliance is an absurdity. Our strength is to sit still. 
Our knowledge consists in the consciousness that we 
know nothing. When we are weak, then we are 
strong. Very often we are perplexed by the in- 
tricacies of Providence. Sometimes a dark cloud 
overshadows us, and we cannot pierce it, and we 
wonder — as a child may wonder why the sun does 
not always shine. Sometimes we are overtaken by 
a storm of sorrows or temptations, and then we are 
afraid, and our souls are ready to melt because of the 
trouble. In this world we cannot help manifesting 
the fearfulness of childhood; but we should imitate 
also its confidence. All these things are wisely 
ordered. We have the privilege of rushing to our 
compassionate Father's arms, there to weep away our 
sorrows, and recover the feeling of security. The 
sun of His love is ever shining above the blackest 
cloud, and the dark season of adversity is often the 
forerunner of our soul's fruitfulness. The all-wise 
Disposer of events is bringing calm out of storm, 
and happiness out of misery. The labour of life is 
preparatory to the rest of heaven; through the 
gloomy grave we pass to the regions of light; the 
imperfections of our present condition are tending 
to our final glory; and death itself is the intro- 
duction to immortality. We must let God work out 
His own purposes in His own way. We may not 
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deliver mankind from the domination of anger, malice, 
and envy. Christianity breathes oat a fervent love to 
every human creature. It first exercises its power 
over the heart, and then exemplifies itself in the life. 
Incivilities and unkindnesses may, indeed, often be 
detected among professors ; but this is in proportion 
to their disobedience to the oracles which are given 
for their rule of conduct. To be uncourteous is to 
be unchristian. We may think this one of the least 
of Christ's commandments, but we are not, therefore, 
at liberty to break it. A disregard of the simple pre- 
cept, " Be courteous," entails many evils ; a careful 
observance of it will di'aw down blessings on our- 
selves and the world. 

There is a certain respect to be paid to every 
man, simply because he is a man. It is the consum- 
mation of folly to suppose that we cherish our own 
dignity by despising any being bearing the same 
form as ourselves, animated by the same feelings, 
and participating in the same destiny. The swarthy 
sons of toil, however much they may difler from us 
in outward condition, are yet bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. An insult shown by a foreign 
power to one individual, is esteemed an insult to his 
whole nation. So, in despising others we despise 
ourselves. " Honour all men " is the voice of Christ- 
ianity, re-echoing the instinctive voice of nature, and 
blending harmoniously with the dictates of enlight- 
ened reason. As Christians, we must endeavour to 
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respect every fellow-creature with whom we come in 
contact. 

To think well of every one is not possible in this 
world of imperfections. But it is both possible and 
profitable to form the habit of thinking the best we 
can of others. Suspicions are as uncomfortable to 
ourselves as to those who are the objects of them. 
It would cost us no pain, but would increase our 
own pleasure, to be ever on the watch for something 
worthy of imitation in our acquaintances. We should 
strive to meet every man with kindly feelings. This 
sweetness of disposition would impart such an attrac- 
tive grace to our deportment as would win the hearts 
of others. We are not always able to judge cor- 
rectly from first appearances ; perhaps, if we were to 
consult our experiences, it would be found that we 
are oftener wrong than right in our hasty judgments. 
Friends soon become accustomed to those external 
blemishes and peculiarities of manner which, at first 
sight, appeared strange, and likely to prevent a mu- 
tual regard. We should meet every person with the 
idea that he may, possibly, detect as many defects in 
us as we can perceive in him. 

To speak well of every one would be to conceal 
truths which we are bound to utter. To speak well 
of a man to his face is sometimes flattery ; to speak 
evil of him, causelessly, behind his back, is always 
cowardice. Occasionally it is necessary to say things 
which it were pleasanter to conceal. Then we must 
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be careful to give as Kttle pain, and do as little injury 
as possible. The Christian should be reserved, but 
he is not tongue-tied. We may safely follow the 
rule, to speak evil of no man, unless it be evident 
that more harm will arise from our silence than from 
the utterance of truth. General examples of evil are 
sufficient for the world's admonition. It profits not 
to point to such an one as the committer of some 
particular sin. Men knew they were bound to avoid 
that sin, and will not be more likely to flee from it 
because you tell them this person is guilty of it. We 
shall do greater service to mankind by pointing 
out particular exemplifications of virtue. We need 
patterns of holiness from which to copy. He who 
hears another praised for some good quality, will 
see at once that it will add to his own reputation 
to imitate it. 

It should be our endeavour to do good to every 
one. We should act under the impression that our 
acquaintances are always watchful of our conduct, 
and that we shall benefit them in proportion as we 
can exhibit perfections in our own character. We 
must be examples ; — and good examples do much for 
the world's improvement 

These are simple rules, but they are too generally 
disregarded. If we would act according to them, 
we should be the happier, and mankind the better. 
There are two easy methods whereby w^e may culti- 
vate this courtesy of disposition: — 
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1. When you have once given your hand to a 
person^ consider him your friend for ever. Treat 
him with all kindness ; bear with his faults ; imitate 
his virtues; show that you endeavour, at least, to 
respect him ; and let others know that your friend- 
ship will not allow you to speak harshly, or to judge 
uncharitably. Hold, as it were, your heart in your 
hand. When you oflfer the one, let the other be 
given with it. 

2. When the labours and intercourse of the day 
are over, as you kneel down before your heavenly 
Father, bear upon your heart before Him the friends 
you may have met, and pray that His mercy may 
rest upon all with whom you have that day asso- 
ciated. Experience will soon teach you that this 
will smooth your pathway through the world, and 
you will speedily find yourself respected and beloved 
by those around you. 
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SICKNESS. 



By these things men liveJ^ — Isa. xxxviii. 16. 



Sicknesses are often messages of mercy ; sometimes 
punishments; always warnings. They never leave 
the soul in the state in which they find it. Under 
their influence the heart grows either harder or 
softer. They come upon us both as trials and bless- 
ings^ and bring with them advantages and disad- 
vantages. They withdraw us from the world, and 
give us opportunities to prepare for heaven. Illness 
is a kind of intermediate condition — something be- 
tween life and death. It always hurts the body, 
and should always profit the soul. It convinces us 
of our weakness, and teaches us that our only 
strength is from God. It is a state bringing with 
it much silence and solitude, and is frequently the 
means of driving us to serious reflection. It is a 
rod for the body, and a medicine for the soul; 
although there are some who profit not by the 
remedy. In the midst of the world's tumult we 
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catch not the voice of God. He causes us to with- 
draw to the silence of our chamher^ and there speaks 
with us. On such occasions we are left to call our 
own ways to iHemembrance ; and it is better and 
pleasanter to be thus told our faults in secret : private 
self-examination is often the means of saving us irom 
public shame. 

By sickness we are sometimes brought for the 
first time to God. Immersed in worldly pleasures^ 
harassed by worldly occupations^ dead in trespasses 
and sins — on a sudden we see death before us^ and 
we tremble under the expectation of coming judg- 
ment. God's grace influences our hearts. We begin 
to feel that there are serious things^ which must be 
seriously considered. The Bible is opened; we 
discern our ignorance^ and seek for some man^ or 
some bookj to guide us. Slowly we learn to pray ; 
sin is seen in its own vile colours ; we confess our 
iniquities^ and purpose amendment Much has to 
be accomplished. The feeling of self-righteousness 
must be extinguished ; self-confidence must be dissi- 
pated; the wayward spirits must be tutored to self- 
denying obedience. We are not sufficient for these 
things. God makes us feel this^ and that our 
sufficiency is of Christ. At lengthy after many 
oppositions on our part^ and much loving-kindness 
on God's part, we are fairly set free to follow the 
way of holiness, and go forward, asking the way to 
Zion, with our faces thitherwards. That affliction 
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was the turning-point of our destiny. The sickness 
of the body brought health to the soul. 

By sickness God's children are often brought 
nearer to their heavenly Father. We must enter 
the furnace in order to be purified. Besetting sins 
cleave to us, and seem incorporated with our very 
nature. Some infirmities are so obstinate — some 
evil habits have such power over us — that it seems 
as if they could be overcome by nothing less than 
a partial dissolution of our physical being. Sin is 
often made to bring its own punishment. We may 
trace back our illness to our own folly. Some dis- 
regard of the advice of friends or physicians; some 
undue confidence in the strength of our constitution ; 
some indiscretion in diet; some over-straining of 
body or mind; some improprieties of conduct: — 
these are often the causes of our ill -health. We 
were too blind to see them, and must therefore be 
left to feel their consequences. We are so closely 
wedded to our follies that they must be scourged out 
of us. Nevertheless, a sick bed is a place of happi- 
ness to the divinely-supported Christian. Its suffer- 
ings are more than compensated by its consolations. 
His chamber is irradiated by the smile of God's 
countenance ; and, though he feels the smart of the 
rod, his courage is sustained by the voice of Him 
who hath appointed it. 

By sickness, unimproved and despised, some 
men are carried farther from God. The hearts of 
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Christ's people are, as it were, melted in the furnace ; 
they come out of the fiery trial in a renewed form, 
and with a purified nature. The wit^ked either pass 
unchanged through the furnace, or gather greater 
blackness from it ; or, like a piece of flinty rock 
exposed to intense heat, are shivered into pieces. 
Nothing is more dangerous to the soul than to suffer 
affliction with impatience, and to subside into our 
former carelessness when we are delivered from it. 

Sicknesses are never blessings in themselves. 
Hezekiah knew this. It was not, he thought, by 
this or that sickness, but " by these iJiings men live ; 
and in all these things is the life of my spirit ** There 
must be the reception of the sickness as a message 
from God: "Isaiah the prophet came unto him;'* 
there must be a serious consideration of our latter 
end : " Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die;" 
there must be prayer to God : " He turned his face 
to the wall;" there must be repentance: "He wept 
sore ;" there must be self-examination : " Remember 
how I have walked before thee ;" there must be a 
sense of God's providence in our recovery: "What 
is the sign that I shall go up to the house of the 
Lord?" and then there must be the thanksgiving, 
and the gratitude, and the humility which Hezekiah 
showed. This is the way, the only way, to profit 
by sicknesses. "By these things men live." 

In the time of health we should prepare for sick- 
ness. Good days, diligently improved, will provide 
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US with remedies against the days of evil. A young 
man was seized suddenly with dangerous illness^ 
bringing with it intense agony, and demanding reme- 
dies which served rather to increase the suffering. 
He could not pray, for very anguish, and felt that 
death itself would be welcome as a release from pain. 
In addition to all this, there rested upon his spirit 
the sad consciousness that all he endured was the 
consequence of his own folly, the fruit of his own 
inconsidei*ateness. Two thoughts, gathered some time 
before from the study of a religious work, brought 
no small consolation to his soul. One, that God 
sometimes punished His children with sickness and 
death for their sins, that He might have mercy on 
them in another world. The other, that, when we 
cannot pray, every groan and every tear is a prayer 
in the sight of Him who looketh upon the heart, 
and is very pitiful and of great mercy. Thus only 
was his soul sustained and comforted. Had that 
young man's sabbaths been passed in pleasure or in 
idleness, he would not have met with these two 
ideas, and would have been without their welcome 
influence. 

God teaches us another way whereby to anticipate 
sickness: ^^ Blessed is he that considereth the poor; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. The 
Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of languishing; 
Thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness." It is 
a simple plan, and a simple promise. We may trust 
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to it implicitly. Good works, dictated by God's 
Spirit, and performed by His grace, will bring us 
consolation in the hour of trial. Hezekiah was com- 
forted when he could plead that he had walked before 
God with a perfect heart. Let us do likewise, and 
we shall find health in sickness and life in death. 
*^ By these things men live ; and in all these things 
is the life of my spirit. So wilt Thou recover me, 
and make me to live." 
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SIN. 



Break off iky simJ^ — Dan. iv. 27. 



OiiB iniquities arise from three causes: a nature 
prone to sin ; the love of sin ; and the habit of sin. 
This threefold cord is not quickly broken. 

Sin is the heritage of our fallen nature. Children 
sometimes sin ; not^ apparently^ in consequence of any 
temptation, but out of the mere plenitude of an inborn 
depravity. This innate tendency to sin is a great evil ; 
but we can no more escape it than we can avoid that 
other evil — death, which is its consequence. 

Sin, however miserable and deceitful, is not with- 
out its pleasures. We first long for them, and then 
taste them. This is the second step to perdition. 
Having learned to sin, we begin to love it The 
taste once acquired grows by indulgence. We be- 
come joined to our idols, and after them we will go. 

Sinful habits are easily acquired, and with diffi- 
culty overcome. It is hard to do good when we have 
been accustomed to do eviL We wear fetters of our 
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own forging, and groan beneath a bondage which is 
self-imposed. We have a sinful nature; and the 
habit of sin is a second nature. These can be con- 
quered onlj bj the grace of Him who also^ for our 
redemption, possesses a twofold nature — the divine 
and human. 

The attachment to sin is a delirium — the sad con- 
sequence of a diseased moral nature. It is, therefore, 
very necessary, although very humiliating, that we 
should be held in with bit and bridle. The Gospel is 
the remedy for our soul's sickness. Its wholesome 
restraints are our only hope of cure. The carnal 
must be vanquished by the spiritual; the earthly 
must be ennobled by the heavenly ; nature must be 
subdued by grace. We know nothing of the saving 
power of Christ except as we are saved from our sins. 
" They that are Christ's have crucified the flesh, with 
its affections and lusts." A very painful operation, 
and one which must be performed upon ourselves by 
our own hands 1 Christ was crucified for us, and we 
must crucify ourselves for Him. Christ, of His own 
free will, laid down His life for us ; and we are 
called upon, of our own free will, to put to death 
^^the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts." 

It is always a work of labour and pain to resist 
sin. We cannot lay aside our sins as we do our gar- 
ments. They are incorporateid with us, and must be 
broken off. If we do not feel how difficult a task this 
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is, it IS evident we have never properly applied our- 
selves to it There is a false peace in sin — before we 
are roused to spiritual consciousness ; and there is a 
true peace after sin— when it has been repented of, 
and cast out of the heart. But the intermediate state 
is one of painfulness and trial. The bias of our nature 
must be changed ; the longings of the pampered affec- 
tions must be thwarted; evil companions must be 
forsaken ; the deeply-rooted love of sin must be torn 
out of the bleeding heart. Herein consists the great 
di£Sculty. To refrain the lips from evil ; to abstain 
from some bad actions ; or even to perform, with a 
sluggish heartlessness, some good ones — this is com- 
paratively easy. The subjugation of the will is the 
great test of sincerity, the only proof of success. A 
mere act of volition seems a very simple thing, but it 
is more difficult than any outward penance. Under 
the pressure of temptation, the mind retains the con- 
sciousness that it is in our own power to neutralise 
the enticement by a strong exercise of the will. But 
we suffer not this power to act within us, knowing 
that, by banishing the sin at once, we lose that plea- 
sure to our corrupt nature which attends its commis- 
sion. So we suffer the mind to retain before it the 
image of forbidden things ; the evil thought remains, 
and the heart feeds upon it, and presently the desire 
grows into actual transgression. Our only safety lies 
in an imihediate and positive denial to the secret im- 
propriety which would intrude itself into the imagina- 
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tion. Here is the triamph of grace. It is the will of 
the soul conquering the will of the flesh ; not directly, 
and of itself, but by the will of God, accepted by the 
heart to the annihilation of self-will. If we thus stop 
the fountain, the stream will cease to flow. If we 
thus destroy the root of sin, no fruit can ripen on the 
branches. If we thus break off the desire, we hinder 
the opportunity of the transgression, and are freed 
from its dominion. 
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HOLINESS. 

^^ Follow holiness,^ — Heb. xii. 14. 

Holiness is the Christian's best treasure ; and it is 
one which the worldling cannot purchase. It is a 
pearl of great price ; and we must sell all that we 
have to buy it. But the world has little skill to 
discern false jewels from true ones, and we are often 
tempted to impose upon ourselves and others by the 
glitter of a mock holiness. True holiness is not to be 
acquired by mere imitation ; to counterfeit its effects 
is not to possess its spirit. The source of holiness is 
the heart ; not the natural, but the new heart It is 
a ray of heaven's light poured forth upon the moral 
darkness ; it is an attribute of the Divinity, some im- 
partation of which is essential in order that He may be 
seen by the creature. Holiness is the perfection of 
our nature ; the safeguard of our happiness ; the in- 
separable companion of immortality. Holiness is the 
atmosphere of heaven ; sin could not live in so refined 
an element It is the very breath of our spiritual 
life. Alas I that we should draw in with it so much 
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of the world's contamination. Holiness is a living, 
active principle. In the life to come it will be 
triumphant ; in this life it is militant, and in a con- 
stant state of warfare with sin : if this conflict ceases, 
it must be from one of two causes — the subjugation 
of evil, or the extinction of virtue. 

There is no medium between sin and holiness ; or 
if there be any boundary line separating them, some 
intermediate point, touching the confines of both, and 
possessing the characteristics of both, or of neither, it 
is far too subtle for our discernment A sinful 
thought is the slightest imaginable departure from 
holiness, the smallest imaginable approximation to 
sin. But if there is truth in Scripture, or reason in 
our philosophy, we must admit that " the thought of 
foolishness is sin." For an evil thought is the foun- 
dation of every open transgression. The most mon- 
strous piece of impiety ever witnessed, the blackest 
deed ever committed, was at first a mere passing 
imagination, a speck in the mind's eye, a little cloud 
upon the soul, which, dissipated by the heat of divine 
grace, might soon have passed away, but which, left 
to its own natural development, grew gradually into 
the blackness of a tempest, and at last uprooted the 
very foundations of the moral nature. A sinful 
thought and a sinftd act stand to each other in the 
simple relation of cause and eiSect. The thought is 
the poison, the act is merely the external working of 
that poison. Every committed transgression tends to 
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make us miserable^ and seires^ therefore^ to point ns 
out as objects of compassion ; just as the drunkard is to 
be pi J, though he ha. brought the delirium upon 
himself. The full measure of our abhorrence should 
be directed rather against the forbidden desire, which 
is the parent of every evil, than against the perfectly 
developed sin, which is simply its natural offispring. 
Our first care must be the prevention of evil. Purifi- 
cation of heart must precede reformation of conduct. 
The citadel of the soul must be guarded against the 
possibility of an approach from the enemy. We may 
keep him out : it is far more difficult to thrust him 
out The casting away of a sinful thought is compa- 
ratively easy; just as it is easy to crush the seed 
which, left to itself, would grow into a tree, so firmly 
rooted as to defy the hurricane. Sin, once admitted 
into the heart, shows a strength superior to our own, 
and to resist it is like struggling with a giant. The 
strong man, rushing into danger, is overcome and 
destroyed. The child, fleeing firom it, escapes and 
lives. It is no cowardice to avoid temptation ; it is 
foolhardiness to court it. There is no nobler victory 
than that which is obtained, silently and surely, 
over our evil desires and tempers. Sin must be 
stifled in its birth; if we suffer it once to breathe, 
nothing remains but to wrestle, painfully and wearily, 
against this monster of our own creation. ^ 

Holiness comprehends more than we can attain to. 
We may continue increasing in it, and yet never 
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reach the full measure of its perfection. It is a great 
blessing to keep before the mind so complete an ideal. 
It makes us dissatisfied with ourselves^ and enlarges 
our aspirations after greater degrees of virtue. In its 
highest sense we can neither grasp nor conceive it : 
still it must ever be the object of our pursuit ; we 
must keep as closely as possible to it^ never suffer it 
to elude our gaze^ and press after it with diligence. 
"Follow holiness." 
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OUR FATHER. 

" My Father y thou art the guide of my youiJiJ^^ 

Jer. lii. 4. 

The fatherly character of God is our strongest con- 
solation. This blessed relationship dates from the 
creation; for "in the image of God made He man." 
The fall of man proved him to be a rebellious child, 
but it could not rob God of His authority as a father. 
Alienated from Him in heart, we have forgotten the 
tie which binds us to our Maker ; but God does not 
forget, neither does He fail to act the part of a parent. 
Chastisements are tokens of His mercy ; and the Law, 
with its stern injunctions, and solemn warnings, and 
awful threatenings, was laid upon us, as the pressure 
of a Father^s hand, bending us down beneath the 
weight of His heavy displeasure, dictating our duties, 
and scourging our transgressions, that we might re- 
turn to Him. Thus did God deal with us as children; 
but more was needed — that we should know and love 
Him as a parent. For this end came the Gospel. 
The Son of God was manifested that He might show 
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US the Father. Now, being reconciled to God, we 
are able to approach Him with filial feelings. Sweet 
music falls from the lips of pardoned sinners when- 
ever they look heavenward, and breathe the words — 
" My Father!'^ This childlike spirit is in every way 
appropriate to our condition. It encourages confi- 
dence, and forbids presumption; it afibrds scope for 
boimdless love, and calls forth the deepest reverence. 
It brings with it implicit faith and profound humility. 
It assures us of all things, and reminds us that we 
deserve nothing. It makes us thankful in prosperity, 
and hopeful in adversity. It brightens the dark 
cloud, imparts another glory to the sun, and another 
tint to the rainbow. It draws us very near to God, 
and makes us feel that He is always at our right 
hand. 

Our heavenly Father impels us to Himself, not 
by coercion, but by guidance. We must be drawn, 
not driven to His presence. We are not left to our 
own will, neither may we be unconscious or unwilling 
agents in the performance of His will. A hand is 
let down from heaven for our guidance, but we must 
grasp that hand. A voice is uttered behind us, 
"This is the way; walk ye in it:" but we must 
listen for that voice. We may repose implicitly on 
our Father's mercy, but we must be careful to walk 
*'as dear children." 

Never do we require guidance and direction more 
than in youth. The slightest inclinations either to 
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good or evil exert their influence upon the develop- 
ment of character. One false step maj ruin us ; and 
the most momentous consequences depend upon the 
merest trifles. Youth is the period of greatest danger; 
and we are then too hasty to discern it^ and too care- 
less to avoid it. The passions are strongs and ex- 
pectations deceitful, and experience small. Everything 
appears bright, but it is by false colouring. We 
clutch at fruits with a fair outside, and kno^ not that 
they are apples of Sodom. We gaze upon the 
prospect of an earthly paradise, and behold! it is 
the mirage of the desert Self-indulgence comes to 
us in the way of nature, and we do not even recog- 
nise the necessity for self-deniaL The world sets us 
a bad example, and we are impelled to follow the 
multitude. Left to ourselves, we fall into sin ; car- 
ried by the crowd, we rush upon destruction. How 
necessary that we should at this time say, "My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth!" 

Earthly life is the infancy of our being. We 
shall not attain spiritual manhood till we reach eter- 
nity. Throughout life, therefore, we must retain the 
humility and distrustfiilness of childhood. The mo- 
ment we think we can stand alone we are in danger 
of a fall. We are strong only in the consciousness 
of weakness. We are safe only whilst we tremble. 
How little can we do for ourselves, and how much to 
imdo ourselves ! We cannot fly to heaven, neither 
can we walk thither, unless God show us the way. 
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and smooth the path^ and guide us by the hand^ and 
direct our feet It is necessary to believe- this, it is 
well to feel it, it is better to act upon it, and cry : 
*^My Father, thou art the guide of my youth." 

Who can look back on childhood without some 
bitter remembrance of the multitude of follies then 
committed? We could laugh at them now, were 
it not that they have given us cause to weep. So, 
it may be, in another world we may retrace our 
progress through the present, and wonder at the 
strange, fantastic tricks we have played before high 
heaven. But a greater wonder still will be, that our 
Father's mercy has overlooked them all, and a Sa- 
viour's blood has cleansed us from them alL Re- 
tracing the course of our earthly life, the redeemed 
spirit may glow with a more ardent love, as we con- 
template the way by which God has brought us to 
Himself. We cannot unravel God's providences 
now. In another state of existence they may employ 
our enlarged and ennobled faculties. Every circum- 
stance of our life will shine forth as a link in the 
chain of our immortal and happy destiny; and the 
perfection of our renewed nature will exercise itself 
in grateful adoration for the mercies vouchsafed to 
our present state of imperfection and mortality. 
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FAITH. 



Precious faith.^* — 2 Pet. i. 1. 



Faith is rare, and therefore precious. There are 
few cares and anxieties which it would not dissipate. 
The lowest degree of faith would suffice to give us 
implicit reliance upon our heavenly Father's provi- 
dence. But how rarely is this confidence discovered I 
Men disquiet themselves with the questions : " What 
shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?" How few are they who prac- 
tically evince their faith that our ** heavenly Father 
knoweth that we have need of these things,'* and that 
He will provide food for His people! 

Christian faith overlooks the world and opens 
heaven. It makes everything below, which we see, 
very insignificant, and everything above, though we do 
not see it, very important. It causes us to be diligent 
in prayer, temperate in prosperity, cheerful in ad- 
versity, resigned in sickness, and joyful even in 
death. It fills the mind with high and holy thoughts, 
familiarises us with spiritual perceptions, and implants 
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in US a longing expectation of immortality and glory. 
Are these things the portion of the many or the 
few? 

Faith is essential, and therefore precious. 
"Without faith it is impossible to please God." 
He^ in infinite wisdom^ has seen fit to suspend sal- 
vation upon faith. The proud heart must relinquish 
self-confidence^ and place its entire dependence on 
the merits of another. We walk by faith^ we stand 
by faith^ we live by faith^ we must die in faith. 
Faith is the very breath of prayer, for we must 
"ask in faith;" it is the procuring medium of pardon: 
"thy faith has saved thee;" it is the harbinger of 
peace : " being justified by faith we have peace with 
God." 

Faith brings consolation, and is therefore 
precious. It is the only panacea for all the evils 
of life. It mitigates sorrows, and transforms them 
into hopes. It renders sufierings endurable, by the 
assurance that all things are working for our good. 
It cannot save those we love from death, but it dries 
up our tears as they fall, and illuminates the dark 
grave with the sunlight of a hope full of immortality. 
Faith has a balm for every sorrow, and a compen- 
sation for every disappointment. It can heal the 
deepest wound, and extract the poison from the 
sharpest sting. 

Faith is omnipotent, and therefore precious. It 
can remove mountains: mountains of sin from the 
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soul^ and mountains of difficulties from our path. The 
prayer of faith^ persevered in, will master our strongest 
corruptions. It is impossible to exaggerate the exceed- 
ing greatness of God's power to us-ward who believe. 
By faith we wrestle also with principalities and powers. 
By faith we resist the devil ; with the shield of faith 
we quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one ; by 
faith we overcome the world. '* All things are possible 
to him that believeth." 

Faith is steadfast, and therefore precious. It is 
a firm foundation, whereon the soul of its possessor 
rests securely. But the world sees it not, and there- 
fore owns it not. To other men, the Christian seems 
as one who feeds upon invisible hopes, and gazes afler 
impalpable visions. Faith, however, is a substantial 
thing. The Apostle calls it a '^ substance," and an 
" evidence." The assurances of faith are inscribed in 
mystic characters upon the soul, and the spiritual 
eye alone can decipher them. It is one of heaven's 
realities, imparted to the knowledge of the inner man ; 
something altogether beyond the world's criticism, and 
of which the effects alone are perceptible ; it is the 
soul's vitality, too subtle to be defined, but constituting 
the being of the spiritual nature. It fastens on unseen 
eternities. Experience teaches us that everything 
visible is doomed to perish; faith assures us that the 
things which are not seen are eternal. 

Faith is the gift of Ood, and therefore pre- 
cious. Even if we could produce faith in ourselves. 
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we should be indebted for it to God, for He supplies 
the objects of it But it is a gift from heaven, a gift 
which must precede all others, which includes all 
others. Without it, we are without God, without 
hope, without life: nothing remains but sin and 
death. But, having this inestimable grace in pos- 
session, we are able to rejoice in the belief that ** all 
things" are ours. 

^'LORD, INCREASE OUB FAITH." 
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PEACE. 

" On earth pedce.^ — Luke, ii. 14. 

We read of "war in heaven;" an announcement 
scarcely more startling than that of *^ peace on earth.'* 
Harmony in a world of sin is as much to be mar- 
velled at as discord in a world of holiness. They are 
both mysteries. We wonder that there should be 
strife among angels ; and they dwell with rapturous 
astonishment on the revelation of peace among men. 
For the peace here spoken of is not the agreement of 
sinners with each other ; that, indeed, would be " a 
new thing in the earth," but not so strange as peace 
between the rebellious creature and the offended 
Creator; not so strange as that heaven's brightest 
Light should embosom itself in the world's outer 
darkness, and the perfection of holiness enshroud itself 
among the clay tenements of sin. 

This angelic carol is the proclamation of a general 
amnesty. The world was at enmity with God. In 
the fall the devil showed himself man's adversary; 
and after the fall man contracted a friendship with 
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this adversary. The promise^ "I will put enmity 
between thy seed and her seed," was to wait fdlfil- 
ment in the distant future. It was easier to make a 
truce with sin than to fight against its author. The 
world thenceforth could but grow worse, degenerating 
more from holiness, and perfecting in its development 
towards sin. Left to itself, its last state would be 
worse than the first. Experience attested this; but 
nature could afibrd no remedy. The alliance with 
Satan grew closer, and the distance from Ood wider. 
Man had no power to rise to heaven. His Maker, 
therefore, stooped to earth. The ban of outlawry 
was revoked, and a free invitation to heaven issued. 
The price of ransom from guilt and death was on the 
point of payment. The prophecies were hastening to 
fulfilment; the sentence of condemnation was about 
to be exposed to view, for the last time, previous to 
its obliteration. Messiah's birth-day had arrived. As 
yet the world lay slumbering on, unmindful of its 
changing destiny. Some few Jews were waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and a small band of Eastern 
sages were on their solitary journey, tracking the 
infant Monarch's star. Suddenly the earth is light- 
ened with the vision of an angel's glory, and the 
message of reconciliation is ushered in with the 
words, — ^^Fear not." .A multitude of bright and 
holy beings stood waiting the completion of the mes- 
sage, and then lifted up their voices to teach the 
world its simple song of jubilee. Adam's fallen 
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children must learn, in stammering faith to lisp it; 
they cannot tell what mighty revolutions this Saviour 
may effect in the world above, what *^ glory to God 
in the highest;" but it is theirs to recognise His 
blessed fruits below : *^ on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men." 

We have all the closest personal interest in these 
glad tidings. " There is no peace to the wicked." 
The unconverted heart knows not repose. Sleep it 
may ; but it is the sleep of crime, not of innocence. 
Who so restless, so disquieted, so miserable, as the 
unrenewed sinner ? It is easy to disregard the 
whispers of God's love, but it is not possible to be 
without some dread of the thunders of His anger. 
Speak as they may, laugh as they may, the ungodly 
are never happy. There is a secret fire burning in 
the heart, a gnawing worm fretting at the conscience, 
the ever-present feeling that the man is his own 
enemy, and can know nothing of peace with God. 
A step in advance towards a happier state may still 
leave us without this blessing. As in secular matters 
a little knowledge may be a dangerous thing, so, in 
religion, a little knowledge of God is often an un- 
happy thing. The work of conversion is frequently 
a kind of moral convulsion — an upheaving of the 
fotmdation whereon we rested — a sudden snapping 
of the ties which bound us to the world. We lose 
our hold upon earth, and have not yet faith enough 
to lay hold upon God. The Bible seems to impart 
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just light enough to show our sinftdness, but not 
enough to display the Divine mercy. Oh I the 
misery of such a condition. To feel the load of sin, 
without feeling the alleviations of the Gospel; to 
mourn the past, and hate the present, and fear the 
future; to detest our captivity to sin, and see no 
way of deliverance; to long for heaven, and almost 
despair of ever reaching it. Welcome, ye messen- 
gers of mercy, greeting the Redeemer's advent with 
heaven's sweetest music 1 Animated by a divine 
spirit, the stony heart melts as it catches the celestial 
strain. Peace, peace, peace ! bestowed as freely, and 
received as eagerly, as the showers of refreshing dew. 
Peace, peace, peace I let the confines of creation re- 
echo the proclamation, and the portals of heaven fly 
open to receive their multitudes : ^' Peace to him that 
is a far off, and to him that is nigh.'' 

We should strive for perfect peace. It is ex- 
perienced only by those who walk with a perfect 
heart. It cannot live in the soul which is not wholly 
resigned to its Redeemer. To be at peace with God 
is to be at war with Satan. Jesus Christ must give 
us peace. ** He is our peace." All good works 
cannot purchase it, although one bosom sin may 
make us strangers to it. 
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THE NEW HEAET. 



A new heart also will I give you.^ — Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 



Our physical nature is continually changing. In 
manhood we are perhaps twice the size we were in 
youth^ and yet we may possess the same gait and 
peculiarity of demeanour. How different the face of 
the man of business and of the schoolboy 1 and how 
different from either is the countenance of the old 
man 1 And yet the same kind of expression may 
be retained from youth to age. Our moral nature 
also is subject to similar alterations. As we advance 
in life the mind enlarges^ and the strengthened in- 
tellect of maturity can grasp, in a moment, the 
profound idea which would have been altogether 
beyond the stretch of our infantile comprehension. 
And yet the mental individuality may remain un- 
changed, and the disposition inherited from our 
parents may still be traced. Education and inter- 
course with the world sometimes appear almost to 
metamorphose us — the face of the heart assumes a 
different complexion ; the toys of infancy and the 
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sports of childhood are replaced by an eager desire 
for fame^ an unquenchable thirst for knowledge^ an 
all-absorbing ambition after some cherished object. 
All this, however, is but a mere surface change. 
The secret depths of the soul remain undisturbed 
by the world's vicissitudes. Nature possesses no 
self-alterative power. The heart which we brought 
into the world we shall carry out of the world, 
unless it be replaced by a new heart, which is, as 
little as ourselves, of our own creation. 

Feeling no need of this new heart, we fancy we 
can get on very well without it. Our efforts are 
directed rather to the attainment of a rational than 
of a spiritual course of life. The conventional re- 
straints of society are regarded as affording quite 
suflScient scope for self-denying virtue. A good name 
among men is not to be earned without much watch- 
fulness and integrity of conduct. To act the part 
of a good servant, a good master, a good husband, 
a good parent — this is sufficient for the world's 
approval, and we would fain hope that it embodies 
the whole duty of man, and will carry us safely 
across this world to a better. A pleasant dream 
truly, and nothing more I If ever the conscience is 
aroused from its death-like slumber, and the clear 
light of heaven's truth is poured upon the soul, the 
first sentence of inspiration which meets the be- 
wildered gaze, and falls upon the awakened ear, is 
this: "Ye must be born again." He is no true 
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penitent who does not pray, ** Create in me a clean 
heart, O God." 

Whatever else we may lose in the course of life, 
there are two things we cannot lose — our helpless- 
ness and imperfection. Strange, that we should rely 
so much upon ourselves! Not absolutely, indeed: 
for, in theory, we are ready enough to confess our 
weakness; but, in practice, we often act as if we 
were mighty men of valour. Marching boldly up 
to some giant danger, we find ourselves, in a moment, 
beyond the possibility of escape, and fall before it. 
Buoyed up, for a time, by good resolutions, we first 
congratulate ourselves upon our advancement in 
virtue ; then trifle with temptation ; and, finally, suc- 
cumb to it. How often do our sinful frailties re- 
prove our presumptuous self-confidence I Perhaps we 
should not so often fall if we were more tremblingly 
alive to danger. Certainly the fear of evil would 
keep us far from evil. Humility would make us 
watchful, and watchfulness would shield us from 
temptation. Our utmost strength is very weakness. 
Our best eflForts are, after all, poor, half-hearted, 
ineffectual strivings against sin. We have need of 
a mightier power to work within us; and, by de- 
grees, we are led to feel this. The mere outside 
cleansing of the cup and platter can avail us nothing. 
External applications will not profit in so deep-seated 
a disease. Repeated failures must convince us that 
we require a higher influence for our assistance. 
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" The Lord looketh upon the heart ;" and the obsti- 
nate propensities of our nature to forbidden things, 
and the mastery which they obtain over our best 
resolutions, must, at last, induce us also, under Divine 
guidance, to look upon the heart. Striving after 
'* truth in the inward parts," we detect still more clearly 
our corruptions and weaknesses; driven out of our- 
selves, we take reftige in God ; discarding our vain 
self-cdnfidences, we fall back at last upon His simple 
promise, and pray, with ceaseless earnestness, for that 
" new heart " which He has taught us to expect from 
Him. 
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THE BODY. 

" Present your bodies a living sacrifice.^ — Rom. xii. 1. 

Sin and mortality have robbed poor human nature 
of its dignity. The body is a marvellous machine ; 
we are " fearfully and wonderfully made." But oh 1 
how frail and changing. How frequently is the per- 
fection of the frame marred by disease ; how surely 
does its beauty fade^ and its strength decay! And 
yet we may be confident that God will not despise the 
work of His own hands. The body is as much His as 
the spirit He demands and will accept both. Sub- 
ject as the external frame may be to sickness and 
contamination — destined for rough and self-con- 
suming toil, the sport of every element, endangered 
by every accident — it is still an offering to be pre- 
sented to its Creator, a sacrifice which He will deign 
to receive. If only it be " holy," we may be sure it 
will be " acceptable." 

Our heavenly Father demands the entire subjec- 
tion to Himself of our corporeal nature. Expediency 
and propriety will teach us many things respecting 
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its goyernment and control ; bat the matter is placed 
upon higher grounds. Our obedience must spring 
rather from the love of God than from self-love. The 
simple question is, not what we may do without en- 
dangering health or life, but what we may do without 
transgressing the commands of our God and Saviour. 
Were we sure that intemperance will not always 
result in discomfort and ill-health, still we must be 
always temperate, because God has commanded it. 
We are never safer, aye, and never happier, than 
when we are accustoming ourselves to self-denial, 
" bringing under the body, and keeping it in subjec- 
tion." A hard task truly, and utterly repugnant to 
corrupt nature. But how should the sincerity of 
obedience be tested, except by labour and self-renun- 
ciation ? What merit is it to offer that which costs 
:us nothing ? Christ has suffered in the flesh, and we 
must arm ourselves with the same mind. We cannot 
repay — at least, let us strive to imitate His love. 
The smitten cheek and the thorn-pierced brow, the 
outstretched arms and the riven side — all this was 
for us. " His visage was so marred more than any 
man, and His form more than the sons of men." 
Shall not we then, for His will's sake, deny our own 
desires, and make an entire resignation of our sinful 
wishes to His holy and loving precepts ? Oh ! for a 
heart to yield ourselves to God, How much sin and 
sorrow shall we escape by the abnegation of our 
fancied right to do as we will with ourselves, and by 
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a hearty determination to present our bodies a living 
sacrifice^ holy, acceptable to God I 

A sacrifice implies pain, the death of the victim, 
and its purification and destruction by fire. In such 
a manner we must present our bodies to God. The 
body of sin must be destroyed, the old man must be 
crucified. We must be daily in a state of warfare 
with ourselves. We must learn to hate our own 
heart for its love of sin. To counteract, however, 
the original bias of our nature is like an attempt to 
reverse the tension of a firmly-strung bow. We drag 
ourselves back, for the moment, from accustomed 
sins, and then, suddenly, our deceitful heart starts 
aside again, and the effort must be renewed. Divine 
grace must come to our aid. He who has given the 
will, will also grant the power. God leaves us for a 
time, that He may prove us, and that we may distrust 
ourselves. It is needful that we should suffer awhile. 
Afterwards God will strengthen us, and perfect that 
which concemeth us. It is bad, indeed, to fall ; but 
it is better to fall, if we cannot be brought to our 
knees any other way. In our vain attempts at self- 
amendment we come down to. our proper level — 
sinful dust kissing the dust. In this posture we learn 
to become beggars before God, and then He lifts us 
out of the mire, that He may set us among princes. 

A "living sacrifice" should be esteemed more 
worthy than a dead one. Wc must offer ourselves to 
God in both these characters ; and the latter must 
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precede the former. In our natural state we are 
alive to the world ; but it is a kind of dead life. In 
our renewed state we are dead to sin ; but this is a 
kind of living death. In God*s sight we must be not 
only alive, but " alive frora the dead.^^ As the object 
of vitality is happiness, so the sacrifice demanded of 
us is simply one of holiness and joy. No weary pil- 
grimages, no torturings of the frame, no distasteful 
austerities : these things we may practise, but only as 
means to the great eild — sanctification. Everything 
which is designed, in God's wise purposes, to minister 
to the necessities, and promote the comfort and well- 
being of our nature, is lawful to the Christian. In 
proportion to the degree in which the power of sin 
within us is subdued, we may yield ourselves to the 
guidance of those sinless instincts which are not only 
compatible with but essential to our present condition 
of being. All will work harmoniously where virtue 
is the reigning principle. The Gospel teaches us, not 
needlessly to punish or injure our bodies, but to make 
them temples of the Holy Spirit Under the domi- 
nion of sin we must submit to self-denial ; under the 
influence of grace we may make our members instru- 
ments of righteousness unto holiness. " With such 
sacrifices God is well pleased." 
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HONOUR. 



Mind not high things,^^ — Rom. xii. 16. 



If the world offered nothing more substantial than 
its pomps and honours, its votaries would possess only 
the semblance of enjoyment. The small meed of 
happiness attendant upon ambition springs not from 
the gratification of our inordinate desires. We aim 
at great things, and our only comfort, after all, 
springs from small things. We desire to be placed 
above the multitude, and yet we can possess few real 
delights which are not equally within reach of 
the meanest. A very small collection of comforts 
constitutes all the satisfaction wc may hope for in this 
world. Perfect health, freedom from anxiety, suffi- 
cient food for the support of nature, peaceful sleep, 
and agreeable employment, this, with social relation- 
ships and fitting society, is about the sum total of 
earthly bliss. To fret for more than this is thank- 
lessness and folly. The desire to be great in the eyes 
of our fellow-mortals, and not to pass through the 
world without making a noise in it, is an unsanctified 
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ambition^ which proceeds from pride and its insepar- 
able selfishness. But we are not, by nature, wise 
enough to know or seek what is best for us. Having 
lost the one source of happiness, we have a continual 
yearning after — we know not what Seeing the 
multitude gazing at something a little apart from and 
higher than themselves, we gaze also, and imagine 
that what is thus desired by all must be desirable. 
Christianity shows us the value of things overlooked 
by mankind ; it strips off the tinsel covering of ar- 
tificial life, exposes the nothingness of its vanities, and 
bids us '' mind not high things." 

An undue regard for the things which are simply 
high and honourable because the world calls them so, 
arises partly from evil education. The honour which 
comes from God only is not deeply impressed upon 
the heart. Mammon sits enthroned, and piety is 
ridiculed. Nobility of birth is seen to be altogether 
independent of the new birth. We perceive this 
instinctively ; and, in such matters, we are prone to 
learn more quickly than we are taught. It is no 
small evil to prefer the wicked to the righteous. The 
foundation of this evil is laid in the habit of allowing 
the mind to reverence men, and admire and imitate 
them, without reference to moral character. If no 
actual harm arose from this, it would deserve to be 
deprecated, as a meanness of spirit, unworthy of our 
Christianity. We come into contact with a person of 
whose position in life we are ignorant. At first sight. 
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we detect, perhaps, certain defects of manner or edu- 
cation, and we form a mean opinion of him, and 
avoid familiarity with him. Afterwards we discover 
that he is a rich man, that he bears a high name, 
that he conducts a large business. The first surprise 
passes, and we then seem to look upon him with other 
eyes. The hand we had rarely offered before is 
freely given. Something seems to have changed the 
person we were at first inclined to disregard. His 
manners, and looks, and words, assume a different 
appearance. The transformation, however, is in 
ourselves ; and it is a very humiliating one. When- 
ever we detect such inconsistencies in our heart, it 
should lead us to a better knowledge of ourselves, 
and produce in us something approaching to self- 
contempt. There is an honour due to all men ; we 
may not despise any. Virtuous poverty, however 
mean outwardly, should receive our willing homage. 
Successful ungodliness claims just so much deference 
as is due to the rank and position by which it is 
accompanied — and nothing more. All we may 
venture to bestow upon it is conventional respect. If 
a man evinces unmistakable hostility to religion, if 
he makes a mock at sin, if he suffers his tongue to 
wander into those gratuitous improprieties of speech 
which always evidence a heart alienated from God — 
avoid that man. No matter how rich, how pros- 
perous, how able he may be to advance your fortune ; 
pity him as you may, pray for him as you ought, but 
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have no unnecessary intercourse with him — avoid 
him. God can raise you up a thousand better friends ; 
if not. He Himself will be your firm, unchanging 
friend. Never make a friend of one who is the enemy 
of God. Intercourse with such an one will cast a 
blight upon your own soul, and, inasmuch as it in- 
volves a departure from Christian principle, it will 
assuredly do no good to his. 

It is child^s play to grasp at the world's bubbles. 
The stern necessities of life will suflSce to evoke a 
proper degree of laudable ambition. If you are 
thereby led to seek for higher things in life, seek 
them in the fear of God, Be more anxious to fulfil 
the duties of your present station than to rise to a 
superior one. The world is full of mist and vapour ; 
earthly objects, seen through it, appear unnaturally 
large ; the eye of faith can, even now, reduce them 
to something like proportion; but when the sun- 
shine of eternity breaks forth, they will shrink into 
their intrinsic littleness. The power of wealth, the 
homage of rank, the distinctions of society — all 
these will pass away. **Mind not high things," 
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EARTHLINESS. 



My soul cleaveih to tJie dusV^ — Ps. cxix. 25. 



A MOST unnatural union I Not that we may presume 
to challenge that Divine wisdom which saw fit to 
create man with a compound nature. At the first 
there was no conflict between the form composed of 
sinless dust, and the living soul by which that dust 
was animated. Every movement of the external form 
was actuated and controlled by the noble energies of 
the indwelling spirit. The earthly and the heavenly 
were cemented by the ties of one sacred indissoluble 
identity. The body took hold, as it were, upon the 
soul, that it might share its heavenward flight The 
soul clave, indeed, to the dust, but it was that they 
might rise together to the bliss of a common im- 
mortality. How great and sad the change! Sin 
came ; and the dust decayed, and the spirit flagged. 
The order of subjection was reversed. The body, 
tending to its native element, dragged down the 
spirit with it. The dust lost not its vitality, though 
deprived of its immortality ; and the soul forfeited 
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its spiritual power^ although permitted to retain its 
spiritual nature. A transformation such as this was 
hopeless. It was the strength of a fearful disease 
triumphing over a nature too weak to supply the 
elements of restoration. The lower propensities were 
let free in all the wantonness of an unbridled license^ 
for the superior faculties had lost their guiding 
power, and could oppose no check. The bodily life 
of many among the unregenerate is little better 
than a rampant and impatient chafing under the 
bridle of providential restrictions. And as for the 
soul, a few faint flutterings are the only tokens of 
spiritual vitality ; it would seem to be almost incorpo- 
rated with the grosser matter which surrounds it, — 
cleaving to the dust. 

^* My soul cleaveth to the dust " must be the 
language of our personal experience. A progressive 
life of virtue is little else than the continual cor- 
rection of our own mistakes of thought and action. 
Till Gospel truth flashes upon the soul, we fancy we 
need nothing. Till pride is cast out, we suppose we 
can do anything. Till self-knowledge impresses upon 
us its humbling lessons, we think we can do at least 
as much as is necessary. Till we endeavour to walk 
after the Spirit, we feel not the weakness of the 
flesh. It is not till we have made an earnest effort 
to rise that we feel our lowliness and helplessness, 
and are constrained to utter the bitter cry, ** My soul 
cleaveth to the dust" The soul is not extinguished. 
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but benumbed. It has not lost its ethereal nature, 
but it has lost its celestial aspirations. The flame 
which should mount to heaven burns downwards ; no 
fragrant ofiering to the Divinity is enkindled by it ; 
it preys upon itself with a self-consuming lustre, and 
converts the heart into a furnace, wherein a corrupted 
nature may immolate itself. The soul in its de- 
pravity is a mutilated thing. It is a bird without 
wings; a monarch dethroned; a ruler without au- 
thority ; a teacher without wisdom ; a diamond which 
should sparkle in the upper world, but which lies 
embosomed in the earth, and unvisited by the sun- 
light. 

The world's best treasures are but dust — as light, 
as worthless, and as volatile. Children that we are I 
to gaze so earnestly at a cloud of minute and worth- 
less particles till our eyes are blinded. The objects 
on which the majority of mankind fix their hopes, 
and for which they spend their labour, have two 
imperfections : they are not worth having, and, when 
had, they cannot be retained. Were it not far better 
to strive after those everlasting certainties which 
never fail ? It is at best a toilsome journey across 
the sands of life. How strange that we should love 
to linger in so bleak a wilderness, and build our 
hopes on so deceitful a foundation! The choicest 
earthly gratifications quickly become insipid. The 
lower nature is soon satiated ; but the soul is never 
satisfied, except by something nobler and purer than 
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itself. Happiness will never result from the ignoble 
union of flesh and spirit, the debasing alliance of the 
soul cleaving to the dust. By the mystery of the 
new birth we are translated into a higher order of 
existence. The energies of the undying spirit are 
no longer buried in this poor frail covering of mor- 
tality. The "living soul," panting for a higher 
destiny, is betrothed to " the quickening spirit." Di- 
vine grace, pouring into the heart with an overflowing 
fulness, leaves no room for the love of earthly vani- 
ties. The soul recognises the incongruousness of its 
association with the dust : " Quicken Thou me ac- 
cording to Thy word," is its earnest prayer. 
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PARENTAL HONOUR. 

'^ Honour l]iy father and thy mother^ — Exod. xx. 12. 

In the hasty and disrespectful " I will not," of the 
one son, there were two sins : dishonour and dis- 
obedience. In the deceitful *^ I go, sir ; and he 
went not," of the other son, there was a third sin : 
hypocrisy. It can rarely be that transgression of the 
fifth commandment does not comprise a threefold sin. 
Unless the heart be altogether steeled against the 
criticism of our fellow-creatures, there will assuredly 
be a shrinking from their gaze whenever we venture 
to cast dishonour upon those whom we are bound, 
alike by the tie of nature and the voice of God, to 
reverence. He who dishonours his parents will pro- 
bably be, to a greater or less degree, a hypocrite. 
Full fitting is it that this meanest of all characters 
should be so closely connected with this meanest of all 
sins. To feel no gratitude to those to whom we owe 
everything ; to repay the kindness so freely lavished 
on us with contempt; to scoff at the wisdom which 
has watched over us so tenderly; to disregard a 
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parent's authority ; to slight a parent's happiness ; to 
look contemptuously on the gray hairs of a father 
or a mother : what so cruel, so unbecoming, so un- 
manly, so unnatural ? 

God's commandment stands forth with an awful 
and authoritative simplicity. He has made no ex- 
ceptions. It is a duty resulting from the inevitable 
decree of Providence, and is altogether independent 
of the character or conduct of those to whom we owe 
it. God will afford to no man a special dispensation, 
allowing him to disregard this precept. It is binding 
upon all, at all times, and in all circumstances. The 
authority of a teacher ceases with his instructions, 
but the authority of a parent never ceases, at least so 
far as he may demand that his child should honour 
him. Whether our parents be better or worse than 
other parents; whether they be more learned or 
ignorant than ourselves; whether they have ability 
or not to rule wisely : these points do not affect our 
plain duty, — ^^ honour them." God teaches us what 
is good ; in obeying Him we may be either imitating 
our parents' virtues, or avoiding their vices. But 
the moment we dishonour father or mother we dis- 
obey God. 

Honour may be manifested in a multitude of 
ways. In childhood it must be shown by obedience. 
"Children, obey your parents." Till we are at an 
age to judge what is right or wrong, expedient or 
improper, an unhesitating, unquestioning obedience 
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must be rendered to our parents. Children are not 
at liberty to defer a duty till they can find out a 
reason why it is laid upon them. This implicit sub- 
jection has no tendency to stifle the voice of con- 
science ; children who listen for that voice will never, 
or rarely, be in doubt as to the propriety of doing 
what they are commanded. But, if God speak to a 
child's heart, making it evident that obedience to a 
parent would necessitate the infraction of His own 
supreme will, a child is not under bondage in such a 
case. *' Obey your parents in the Lord," is all God 
demands, and a parent may not demand more. Even 
then, whilst refusing to comply with the unauthorised 
command, the fifth precept must be fulfilled. A child 
may be exempted from obedience, but never from 
honour to his parents. 

In mature life children must still strive to please 
their parents. It is rarely the voice of authority is 
then used ; a wise parent feels how much it is out of 
place, and experience teaches that the voice of ex- 
hortation will effect far more. Still, in a thousand 
methods, honour may continue to be manifested. In 
the course of life new relationships are formed, ac- 
companied by new responsibilities ; and a child must 
act with a view to the interests of himself and others, 
either following the suggestions of a parent, or not, 
as conscience may dictate. In every possible way, 
however, honour must continue to be tendered to 
father and mother. Never let a word or look escape 
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you which might show that you slight a parent, 
either on account of poverty, or low position, or de- 
ficient education. It is always a trait of noble- 
mindedness, honoured among men and acceptable to 
God, to manifest filial reverence. Show it upon all 
occasions, and never suffer the thought which would 
degrade or slight a parent to rest one moment in the 
heart. The feeling, whatever it be, which leads a 
child to despise father or mother, is a hateful feeling : 
a combination of cowardice, folly, and sin. 

Our Lord's reasoning with the tradition-loving 
Pharisees implied, that the most important form of 
honour to parents consisted in ministering to their 
temporal wants. Children should be very happy 
when they can thus requite their parents. "It is 
more blessed to give than to receive." It is, at most, 
but a small part of the debt we can repay. It is a 
noble, and especially noble when self-denying ambi- 
tion, to comfort and sustain the declining years of 
those who guarded us in infancy, and laboured for 
our advancement in the world. Care must be taken 
that this good work be not marred by those slights 
and unkindnesses in little things which rob old age of 
much of its tranquillity, and almost convert the good 
we render into evil. The weaknesses and infirmities 
attendant upon the last stage of mortality claim the 
forbearing sympathies of the young and active. We 
are pressing forward, either to an earlier death or 
the same sad experiences. In the latter case, it will 
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be a bitter thought, that we once failed to render to 
our parents that tender solicitude, and those patient 
ministrations, wliich will then be so needful to our- 
selves. Think what you owe to a father's energetic 
love; how he laboured, and battled with the world 
for you. All you can return to him now, is not 
repayment of the principal, but only simple interest 
of the debt. Think, again, what were a mother's 
cares and sorrows. The pains of maternity were not 
the less acute because joy so soon effaced their recol- 
lection. Count, if you can, the solitary and anxious 
vigils over your couch of sickness. Number, if you 
can, the tears shed in secret for you. Estimate, if 
you can, how many painful heart-beatings there have 
been on your account. Then, do what you can by 
way of compensation ; and that thou doest, do quickly. 
The remaining sands of life's hour-glass are ebbing 
swiftly. Seize the opportunity while it offers. You 
may soon be called to mourn over a parent's grave. 
Take heed that you have not then to mourn for un- 
kindnesses which you could wish recalled, and that 
to your lamentations for the dead there be not added 
the sting of an accusing conscience. 
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THE SABBATH. 

^^Ifik(m call the Sabbath a delight^ the holy oftlie 

LordL^ — Isa. Iviii. 13, 

Whether the fourth commandment be binding upon 
Christians, and to what extent, are questions which 
would seem to have been decided by the pleasure- 
loving portion of mankind very much to their own 
satisfaction. No one pretends that any other part of 
the Divine tables has been rescinded; the Romanists, 
indeed, omit one command, but it is by stealth, and 
without authority. Where shall we find a sentence 
in the New Testament which abrogates the Sabbath ? 
If this law be repealed, it must be for one of two 
reasons : either because the will of God has changed, 
or because the position and necessities of man have 
changed. God has not revealed the former, and 
experience disproves the latter. Christ, far from 
withdrawing the precept, has told us that **the 
Sabbath was made for man." It is one of heaven's 
choicest gifts to this toil-worn and sinful world. He 
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is no friend to humanity who would rob it of this 
precious boon. 

• " Let no man judge another in respect of the 
Sabbath days," is not a permission to disregard the 
Sabbath, but it is a demand upon Christian charity. 
The necessities of our nature are not set at naught, 
but are mercifully cared for by this holy institution. 
The physical interest of the greater portion of society 
would not be promoted by a Sabbath-day imprison- 
ment. To desire that the labouring classes should be 
cooped up in their uninviting dwellings, that they 
should have no liberty to forsake the unwholesome 
atmosphere which surrounds them in their daily occu- 
pations, and this upon the plea because it is the day 
wherein alone they have liberty to do so, this is not 
Christian kindness, but a needless zeal and mistaken 
superstition. To imbibe the pure air of the country, 
to look upon the fair aspects of nature, to delight 
one's self in the friendly intimacies of social life, — 
wljere is the sin in these things ? Every man is a 
responsible being, and in these matters should think 
and act as such. He is bound to keep the Sabbath 
day, and to keep it holy ; how he may best do this 
must be decided by his conscience. What he may do 
for the promotion of bodily health, and what he may 
not do, or must do, for the benefit of his soul, must 
be left to the teachings of his own heart God has 
given him liberty, and will deal with him as an 
accountable free agent " Let every man be fully 
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persuaded in his own mind." It were a folly to dis* 
regard the body ; if a man honestly believes that he 
cannot maintain health without some occasional 
change of air and scene^ which he can claim only on 
the Sabbath5 who shall blame him for taking some 
simple means for that purpose then ? Be it remem- 
bered, however, that it is a sin to disregard the soul, 
and nothing will justify him in forgetfulness of God, 
and neglect of the great salvation offered him. 

As ^^ the Sabbath was made for man," so man was 
made for God ; and, therefore, whoever else may be 
right, they cannot be wrong who endeavour to spend 
the Sabbath entirely in God's service. That sacred 
day is most profitably observed when it is devoted to 
man's highest interests. The health of the soul is of 
more consequence than that of the body. God has 
vouchsafed express promises to those who heartily 
yield to Him the exclusive homage of one day in 
seven. The heart which is devoted to God realises a 
delightful pleasure in the performance of holy duties. 
The six working days are all too narrow, too bustling, 
and too worldly, to allow the soul those opportunities 
of spiritual communion whereby it draws life from the 
Author of life, and consolation from the God of all 
comfort, and peace from the Prince of peace. Life 
without its Sabbaths would be like a year without 
summer — cold, cheerless, and dispiriting. God who, 
from the first, blessed the Sabbath, has made it a day 
of blessings. As we look for the abundance of the 

H 
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earth in its returning seasons^ so we are taught to 
consider this day as the especial period of the soul's 
fruitfulness. Who has not felt some peculiar in- 
fluences at work within him^ and around him^ at these 
sacred times ? Feelings which we can rarely recall 
on other occasions are wont to visit us, with more or 
less regularity, in Sabbath hours. It is our wisdom 
and happiness to encourage them. An imperfect, 
half-hearted observance of the day is its own punish- 
ment In such cases there is a painful void in the 
heart. The moments move wearily. We dare not 
mingle with the world, and we cannot enjoy sweet 
fellowship with divine things. Such an one feels out 
of his element. It is well if he do not turn to world- 
liness and frivolity for relief. The best may occa- 
sionally know something of these sad experiences. 
They must be struggled against. The remedy is to 
be found in an increased love of everything sacred and 
profitable. God alone can give us this desirable 
frame of mind. We must ask it from Him, whilst we 
avail ourselves of the various means at our disposal 
for promoting it. If we really desire to serve God, 
He will make us '* delight" in His service. The 
appetite and relish of sacred things will grow together. 
The stream of heavenly consolations will spring up 
within us at the Saviour's bidding. The Holy Spirit 
descending into the heart will ^* pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground." 

When God puts an " if" before His promises, we 
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must be carefal to observe the conditions of them. 
The blessings annexed to this commandment can be 
realised only by obedience to it. If we be careful to 
walk as obedient children of our heavenly Father, it 
will be both easy and natural to us to ^^call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable." 
Then God will fulfil His promises. Our imperfect 
earthly Sabbaths will prove glimpses of that heaven 
where we shall enjoy a perfect and eternal Sabbath* 
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THE STONY HEART. 

^^ I will take away the stony heart out of your Jlesh.^'* — 

Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 

Saint Paul's remedy for a thorn in the flesh was 
patience. For this stone in the flesh there is but one 
remedy — its extraction. The good Physician is not 
satisfied to effect imperfect cures. We have no hope 
but from His hands, and should unreservedly commit 
ourselves to them. God alone has skill and power 
to eradicate this stony heart, and He will do it 
according to His own will. Whether He be pleased 
to administer some gentle opiate, fanning our soul 
into a peaceful slumber by the soft whispers of His 
Gospel, so that we wake to find this source of pain 
and misery removed, we know not how ; or whether, 
from some infirmity or weakness in the moral con- 
stitution. He sees best to make us endure the 
suflFering of a protracted operation, supported only 
by the knowledge that it is necessary, and the hope 
that it will be successful : this must be left to Him, 
who is as wise as He is compassionate. Anything is 
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better than that we should continue to carry about 
with us this distressing and dangerous appendage. 
There can be no present health, and no future life, 
unless the evil heart be severed from us. 

This disease of a "stony heart" is the more 
dangerous^ because it is a stone girt round with 
flesh. The heart alone is indurated. Every other 
portion of the frame retains its sensitiveness. The 
eye drinks in the deluding visions of earthly beauty, 
the ear is quick to catch the insidious accents of the 
tempter, the tongue can utter great swelling words 
of vanity, the mind retains its haughtiness ; the 
heart alone is callous : a corpse shut up in a living 
sepulchre, a cold flint in the midst of a furnace, 
a piece of rock in a covering of melting wax. The 
lower propensities are brought into play by every- 
thing which can appeal either to the pride or the 
sensuousness of the depraved disposition, whilst the 
moral attributes lie mute and unawakened. Divine 
truths produce no impression on the heart, for it 
is dead. You may strike a spark from it, but it 
possesses nothing whereon the fire can lay hold. 
The flames of a Saviour's love may shiver, but 
cannot melt it. Nothing can change it It is not 
susceptible of improvement. There is no cure, but 
by replacing it by a better. 

If, when Lot's wife was turned to salt, her heart 
alone had retained its fleshly nature, so that its 
palpitations might have been detected beneath its 
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inanimate covering, it would have been accounted a 
double miracle. Is it less a wonder that the heart 
within us should be transformed into stone, while 
every other member preserves its life and vigour? 
But this mystery of iniquity ends not here. 

Scripture varies its illustrations as may be most 
conducive to our instruction. The heart, which is 
here compared to a stone, is spoken of by our Lord 
as the very seat and source of all our passions. 
With regard to spiritual things it is dull, cold, and 
unimpressible ; with regard to earthly and evil 
things it is warm and throbbing. And the wonder 
is to see how quickly it will change from the one 
state to the other. For six days together you may 
see it active, beating with all the energy of life, and 
susceptible of deep emotions. Carry it on the 
Sabbath day into a church; if you could look 
within, it should seem to have no more affinity with 
vitality than the walls of the sacred edifice. It is 
dumb, though the tongue may move ; it is inflexible, 
while the knees are bent; the ear may receive 
certain sounds of eloquence, which the mind may 
criticise, but the heart is deaf, and the gentl« 
breathings of the Holy Spirit beat as vainly as the 
idle wind upon that stone-like substance. Nothing 
profits us, till God supplies its place by a heart of 
flesh. 

Changing the figure, we may say that the natural 
heart is as much like a sponge as a stone. It is 
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inanimately sensitive. It possesses a sham kind of 
life. An ignorant person might imagine it to be 
a living creature. It drinks, but breathes not. It 
shrinks, but feels not. It receives much, and swells 
monstrously, but is without digestive organs. Fit 
emblem of the unrenewed heart! Surrounded by 
impurities, it imbibes them greedily. God's hand 
must be laid upon it, filled as it is with the sinful and 
polluted streams of earth. Beneath that gracious 
pressure it is emptied of its defilements. The dews 
of Divine grace descending, it drinks plenteously 
of this living water. Once filled therewith, it should 
be kept full. There is no lack of moisture from 
above. The daily evaporation which it must suffer 
in this "barren and dry land'' must be supplied by 
showers drawn from the sky by prayer. If we 
neglect this, the heart will supply the void for itself, 
from those unholy sources which lie within the 
sphere of its attraction, and the earthly will triumph 
over the heavenly, as surely as a lighter fluid is 
displaced by a heavier. 
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DANIEL. 



The king made Daniel a great man," — Dan. ii. 48. 



A GBEAT character worthily filling a great place, is 
a glory to himself and a blessing to the world. The 
history of Daniel is valuable, not only as the history 
of an intrepid, noble-minded, and pious servant of 
God, but also of one called forth by a series of 
unexpected and startling providences to a position of 
almost unexampled honour and usefulness. It will 
be well to gather up some simple lessons from the 
story of his life. 

DaniePs greatness and prosperity had but one 
foundation : the fear of God. From the first we find 
him desirous of pleasing God at all costs and all hazards. 
Before this unswerving determination difficulties and 
dangers disappeared. The singularities inseparable 
from a religious character are no impediment to a 
man's fortune in the world, when God sees fit to 
place him in a high position. When God has great 
purposes to be efiFected by human agency. He 
chooses, as the fittest instruments, those who have 
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unreservedly submitted themselves to His disposal. 
High rank is bestowed according to dispensations of 
providence, beyond our power to rule or our mind 
to understand. High principle, on the contrary, is 
the result of our own patient seeking after virtue. 
Our first efforts must be directed towards the model- 
ling of the character into conformity with the saintly 
examples of Scripture. Our lot in this world is in 
the keeping of wiser hands than our own. A low 
station in this life is no exclusion from the high 
destiny reserved for God's people hereafter. Neither 
can our separation from the world, our disesteem of 
its vanities, and silent reproofs of its sins, keep us 
back from honour, if God designs us for important 
trusts. Worldly-minded men are wise enough in 
their generation to commit most readily the keeping 
of their interests to those whose unswerving honesty 
cries shame upon their own chicanery ; and to reward 
that high-toned Christian uprightness which, were 
it not for their own profit's sake, they might be in- 
clined to contemn and persecute. It may not be 
alM^ays thus; but it will never fail to be so — when 
God wills it 

Daniel's wonderful advancement reminds us that 
God's overruling power sometimes turns the most 
unpromising and adverse circumstances into blessings 
and prosperities. Who would have imagined that 
Daniel's captivity would lead him to a princedom? 
That this child of a strange land should overpass 
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the magic wisdom of Chaldean sages, and reach be- 
yond the perfection of human learning ? But he was 
not the first whom God made wiser than his teachers, 
nor the first divinely-instructed stripling chosen by 
a heathen king to ^' inform his princes after his will, 
and teach his senators wisdom." The highest wisdom 
is that which is heaven-born and prayer-bought, as 
Daniel's was. The immediate cause of his advance- 
ment was evidently and specially providential. How 
strange, that so proud a potentate should come to 
reverence a Jew-born slave I God has all things at 
His disposal ; and, where the natural course of events 
suits not. He calls the supernatural into play, and 
brings about his fore-ordained purposes — it may be 
by visions of the night, or it may be by such means 
as the wildest imagination never dreamt of. 

Daniel has left a bright example of undaunted 
faithfulness to God, and of endurance under perse- 
cution. Fear had no power to close those saintly lips 
at the appointed hours of prayer. Nature itself could 
not open the mouths of lions, which God had shut 
that they should not hurt him. He who looses the 
stammering tongue of saints to praise Him boldly, 
can, for their sakes, either bind or break the jaw- 
bones of the lions roaring over them. God's people 
are safe in storm as in sunshine. It is a child's or 
a sinner's fear to tremble at the lightning. 

Daniel was most rich in blessings when exposed 
to the world's ingratitude and forgetfulness. By the 
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end of Belshazzar's reign he had dwindled into com- 
parative obscurity, and was unknown at court. But 
it was in this reign he was favoured with surpassing 
visions, and enjoyed the inexpressible delight arising 
&om communion with angelic beings, and the favour 
of God Himself. When God calls His children into 
retirement they should enter it willingly and thank- 
fully. It is as full of blessings as it is of quietude. 
It is a very Eden to the weary spirit. The streams 
of living water run through its secluded vales ; of 
them we may drink, and thirst not. The fruits of 
the tree of life droop down towards us, and are ours 
if we will but pluck them. There is small comfort 
in the crowd. We are never happier than when 
alone with our one, best -loved Friend. How su- 
premely happy, to find God our friend, and ourselves 
alone with Him I 

Daniel's wisdom, the excellency of which passed 
into a proverb, was a beautiful combination of secular 
and spiritual acquirements. The proximate cause of 
his successful career was the latter ; but he could not 
have fulfilled the responsibilities of his high position 
without the former. Earthly knowledge is never so 
advantageous as when accompanied by that which is 
heavenly and divine. Worldly studies are never 
sweeter than when mingled with " the wisdom which 
Cometh from above.** The deficiencies of the one 
are supplied by the other. By their union in time 
our happiness is promoted. But the knowledge of 
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God outlives time, and possesses an expansive power 
which will increase throughout eternity. There were 
things in Daniel's visions which he *^ heard, but 
understood not" The deepest philosophy of earth 
befits only such as sit upon the lowest form; the 
wisest here are very babes in knowledge. Heaven 
is a far nobler school — adapted to the formation of 
far higher intellects. Thence, with enlarged per- 
ceptions, we shall behold the majestic sweep of an 
illimitable universe, and fill up the hours of that 
glorious day which ends not, in the contemplation of 
perfections which are divine, and therefore infinite. 
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PERSECUTION. 

All that will live godly in Christ Jestis shall suffer 
persecution.'^ — 2 Tim, iii. 12. 



Persecution is of many kinds and various degrees. 
It may be exercised either against the body, the 
mind, the reputation^ or the possessions of a Chris- 
tian. It may be carried to such an extent as to 
endanger or destroy life; or it may come from a 
quarter so powerless and contemptible as to awaken 
only a passing smile of indiflFerence in the face of the 
man against whom it is directed. It may be so trivial 
that a child may brave and despise it. It may be so 
burdensome and crushing that the strongest spirit 
must quail before it, and the firmest moral resolutions, 
if unsupported by Divine aid, flee from its presence, 
like a leaf driven by the tempest Still they are 
happiest who have borne most of it. 

For persecution is an evidence to the soul of its 
heaven-bom character. This first word, " all," re- 
minds us of its universality. None can escape it, 
except at the cost of a degrading fellowship with sin. 
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and of a spirit at peace with the world and at enmity 
with God. Persecution is the stamp impressed upon 
that coin of genuine piety which passes current in 
the upper world. There may be some pure gold as 
yet unstamped^ and its preciousness may be satis- 
factjorily proved by other tests ; but every Christian 
should welcome the possession of this criterion. The 
world is God's mint ; renewed souls are His treasure^ 
melted and purified by the fires of the Holy Spirit 
By His hands we are moulded into obedience and 
sanctification. This is God's work; and^ when it 
is accomplished^ the world's ill-will, hatred, or per* 
secution comes, simply as the sign and result of our 
spiritual conversion. Who would desire to be without 
this evidence? 

It is to be regretted that we know so little of 
persecution in the way of personal experience. An 
utter freedom from it implies a sad estrangement of 
the heart from God. It is a token of our deficiency 
in spiritual life. For it is the lot of all who " live " 
godly. So long as the soul remains in a state of 
torpor and numbness akin to death, it can sleep on in 
peace, and the world breaks not its slumber. Whilst 
we nod a drowsy assent to the great truths of Christ- 
ianity, all goes peacefully with us. No sooner do 
we begin to think and act, than opposition comes 
from one quarter or another. We may profess as 
many religious doctrines, and as firmly and decidedly 
as we please, and never be assailed with one word 
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of rancour. But immediately we attempt to embody 
them into practice^ men rise in arms against us. Perse- 
cution attacks the " life" of Christianity, and we are 
free from it only because we give faint evidences, or 
none whatever, of this godly life. 

Godliness is some degrees above virtue, as we 
learn from the apostle's graduated scale: '^Add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue temperance, and to 
temperance godliness." The world professes great 
love for human virtue. Let a man follow that, and 
he will have the honour which cometh from men. 
Uprightness, honesty, integrity, sobriety — these may 
each claim and receive their meed of praise. God- 
liness, however, is an unfashionable peculiarity. It 
makes us very indifferent to certain forms of society, 
and very much in love with divine worship, the holy 
Scriptures, sacred ordinances, good men, and God 
Himself. The unconverted cannot appreciate these 
things, and, in order to persuade themselves they are 
needless, they are much inclined to treat those who 
attach so much importance to them as zealots and 
fanatics. If, as God's true children, we endeavour to 
live "godly," we shall soon find ourselves sharers 
with them in persecution. 

A step further. It is possible to have spiritual 
life, to live, and to live godly, and yet be no sharers 
in persecution, its accompanying compensations, and 
its eternal recompenses. To ensure this we must be 
in Christ Jesus." Our identity must be swallowed 
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up in Him. All we have most be ascribed to Him^ 
and returned to Him. His praise must ever be in 
our mouth. The world must look upon us as high 
examples of virtue, but clothed in the uninviting garb 
of humility and self-abasement. Preaching, by word 
and life, such lowly doctrines, what wonder that a 
haughty and self-seeking generation should despise 
and defame us? *^The offence of the cross" is not 
ceased. At the instant the first faint spark of re- 
newed life is kindled in us, some unkind breath, it 
may be, will endeavour to extinguish it. Mounting 
upwards to the strength of a tiny flame, which strives 
and flutters as a thing of real life, some showers of 
contempt, it may be, will be poured upon it Seizing 
upon the experiences of heavenly things, and striving 
after godliness, a driving storm may probably assail 
it ; but when it lays hold on Jesus Christ, and shows 
a willingness to spend itself on Him, and be spent for 
Him, it cannot but be that persecution will come. 
The rule knows no exceptions : " All that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution." 
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ALMS-GIVING. 



God loveth a cheerful giver. ^^ — 2 Cor. ix. 7. 



The duty of alms-giving, however much neglected, 
cannot be questioned. Admitting the obligation, we 
may not hesitate to apply to it our Saviour's rule: 
"To whomsoever much is given of him shall much 
be required." This involves another duty. If we 
are bound to give in proportion to what we receive, 
we are bound to keep account of how much we give. 
If our income varies, our benevolence should vary 
accordingly. If our income is fixed, the amount of 
our bestowments should not be sufiered to fluctuate 
according to the play of chance or caprice. Our good 
deeds have a tendency to impress themselves deeply 
on the mind. It is a pleasure to recall and dwell 
upon them. The imagination can scarcely fail, by 
frequent contemplation, to magnify and multiply 
them. He who has given to charitable purposes will 
be surprised, on reviewing the account after a few 
months, to find how much less it amounts to than he 
imagined. A conscientious giver, who keeps no ac- 

I 
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count of his charitable disbursements, can never say 
positively whether he gives too much or too little. 
The probabilities incline to the latter. He is more 
likely to have robbed the poor than himself. To 
dedicate a fixed per-centage of one's income is, there- 
fore, as much a duty as an advantage. A man must 
settle with himself the amount of this apportionment. 
He must " do according as he is disposed in his heart." 
But what if his heart be ill-disposed ? And who shall 
say he is so free from selfishness, from over-anxiety, 
from undue ambition, as to feel confident of the recti- 
tude of his decision ? It is safer, therefore, to imitate 
scriptural precedents. The Bible measure of a tenth 
may be safely followed. Dispose first of the ques- 
tion, whether it be right to give thus much? and 
then take care that you be ^^ disposed in your heart" 
to give it. 

Of the selfishness which closes hand and heart 
against the poor, we may affirm unhesitatingly, it has 
its reward. It may augment wealth; but at what 
a cost I The heart gradually becomes, as it were, 
metallized. Did the man live long enough, he would 
grow as unimpressible by human woe, and as desti- 
tute of compassion, as is the gold he covets. The 
day of death will manifest his folly to himself, and 
the day of judgment will proclaim it to the universe. 

The retribution may come — better that it should 
— in this world. Solomon, because he desired wis- 
dom, received riches also. He who so covets riches 
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as to neglexit their obligations, may be deprived of 
both wealth and wisdom. Imagine a man on the 
full tide of prosperity. His ventures have been suc- 
cessful ; he might well spare a portion for the cause 
of God's truth and man's necessities. Did he give it, 
the amount withdrawn might induce him to exercise 
moderation and caution. He withholds it, and, for a 
time, his goods or his securities are swelled propor- 
tionably. But to anticipate the future needs greater 
wisdom than he possesses, and his alms — trifling, in- 
termittent, destitute of high Christian principle — 
have made no call on Heaven for the bestowment of 
that wisdom. An unforeseen crisis comes ; a period 
of anxiety, resulting, perhaps, in the loss of ten times 
the amount which he was called upon to devote to 
God in obedience to Gospel precepts. 

Upon God's liberal promises the liberal soul may 
rest securely. If his spiritual prosperity requires it, 
his temporal prosperity may decline. Even then, the 
loss of riches is compensated by the thought that, 
whilst they were his, they were well employed. As 
a rule, however, that which the man sows he also 
reaps. Heaven's blessings hang suspended over our 
heads, waiting only the attractive influence of our 
good deeds to fall in copious showers upon us. We 
may picture to ourselves Divine Providence as ever 
on the watch for opportunities of promoting the 
wealth and influence of him who strives to turn them 
to the best purposes ; raising up to us a friend here. 
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and an opportunity there; bending to our welfare, 
now some casual circumstance^ and now some mo- 
mentous event of life. More than this. By these 
acts of mercy we carry on, as it were, an exchange 
with heaven. We give God our gold, and He re- 
turns us that which gold could not purchase. We 
offer Him earthly riches, and He repays us with 
heavenly treasure. We yield to Him, in time, pos- 
sessions which are ours but for a moment. He re- 
wards us, in eternity, with an inheritance which is 
incorruptible. As far as His love can reach, so far 
will our recompense extend ; for ^* God loveth a 
cheerful giver." 
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FORGIVENESS. 



As Christ forgave you^ so also do ye^ — Col. lii. 13. 



Amoi^g those stumbling-blocks in our heavenward 
road^ which are either cast there by our own haiids^ 
or suffered to remain there through our own negli- 
gence^ there is none more insuperable than an un- 
forgiving spirit. No man may overleap this barrier, 
and more than human strength is needed for its 
removal. Other obstacles may be overcome by 
force of character, but this triumphs in proportion to 
the firmness and inflexibility of the will. Some evil 
habits are weakened and worn away by age. Not so 
this. It is a flame which may burn most fiercely 
amid the decaying remnants of humanity. The 
feeble limbs may totter, and the palsied hands 
tremble, beneath the combined influence of age 
and anger. 

An unforgiving temper cannot plead temptation 
as an excuse. It affords no gratification to the body, 
and can only serve to distract and vex the soul. It is 
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an unhappy state, and as dangerous as unhappy. It 
closes up the channels whereby the Divine compas- 
sions would flow forth to us. The inner man may 
thirst for the refreshments of pardoning mercy ; but 
this ungodly heat within the spirit contracts the 
fibres of the heart, so that the dews of heavenly grace 
can find no access. 

For the forgiveness of great ofiences a great mind 
is needed; and to this spiritual greatness every 
Christian must aspire. We lie at the mercy of our 
fellow-creatures. No virtue can secure us from attack. 
The evil of the world is arrayed against the good. 
The one must ever oppose the other. In one way 
alone can we obtain the victory : by overcoming evil 
with good. A hypocritical friend transforms himself 
into an open foe. Forgive him I A secret stab is 
made upon your reputation. Forgive it I A cunning 
fraud brings ruin on your fortune. Forgive it! A 
servant grossly betrays your confidence. Forgive 
him 1 An attack is made upon your honour, your 
person, your very life. Forgive it ! Forgive it freely I 
The Saviour's prayer must be ever yours : " Father, 
forgive them." 

Failing such sharp trials as these, we may find, in 
the every-day occurrences of life, manifold occasions 
for the exercise of this virtue : some withholding of 
the respect which should be paid to us ; some disobe- 
dience to the desires we were authorised to express ; 
some officious interference with our private affairs* 
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Now we meet with a choleric person, whb cares not 
how he wounds our feedings ; now with a sarcastic 
man, who holds up to ridicule some peculiarity in our 
dress or manner. Many an unkindness may be in- 
flicted upon us from mere thoughtlessness. Come, 
however, in what shape it may, every offence brings 
with it a call upon the spirit of forgiveness. It is a 
trial of our temper. It will transform itself into a 
blessing, if only we receive it meekly, and bear it 
patiently, and repay it with good will. 

O Thou merciful Redeemer 1 to Thee we are 
indebted for this simple yet divine method of plucking 
the sting from injuries. 'Twas Thine to preach it 
fully ; 'twas Thine to practise it perfectly ; 'tis Thine 
to bestow upon Thy people. Our souls lie sick before 
Thee ; full of passion, of envy, of unkindness. The 
spirit of forgiveness, like a heavenly atmosphere, 
wafted across the ocean of Thy immeasurable love, 
comes with its invigorating influences — and all is 
health within us. The darkness of the natural dispo- 
sition, " hateful and hating one another," rolls back 
at the approach of this celestial visitant, and all is 
light around us. 'Tis Thy gift; Thine only. We 
could no more work such a change than we could 
compound sea breezes, or manufacture sunshine. 

Behold the plenitude of Divine grace! God is 
never satisfied with the mere forgiveness of our sins, 
which is the manifestation of His attribute of mercy to 
us. He causes us to forgive others, which is the re- 
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flection of His attribute of mercj within us. He who 
forgives most, is most like God. The salvation of our 
souls, the happiness of our lives, the dignity of our 
nature, are alike interwoven with the precept, ^^ As 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye.** 
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ELOQUENCE. 

" An eloquent man.^^ — Acts, xviii. 24. 

Eloquence is the tongue of the soul, speaking its own 
language. It is the overflowing of a full heart ; the 
outleaping of a flame from a fire which bums within. 

There is an eloquence of look, as that which 
melted Peter, when Jesus " turned and looked upon 
him;" an eloquence of gesture, as when "He lifted 
up His hands," and blessed the disciples; an elo- 
quence of speech, as when "never man spake like 
this man." The countenance beaming with affection 
is eloquent ; the kiss of love, the embrace of friend- 
ship, are eloquent ; the faintest whisper, if only it can 
pierce the heart, is eloquent. Eloquence is the uni- 
versal impulse of humanity. It springs forth in the 
smile of infancy ; it rings aloud in the prattle of 
a child; it lingers in the last faint motions of the 
dying. 

Say ye, that to suppose it thus within the reach of 
all is to degrade it? Not so. 'Tis not a thing of 
words, or rules, or forms. It may use them, but it is 
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distinct from and above them. It is as much the 
heritage of the poor and ignorant as of the rich and 
wise. By it they speak heart to heart, and soul to 
soul. What can the tongue of the learned, dropping 
its burning words, do more? 

Eloquence is a mighty power, exercising a world- 
wide influence. It has thrilled in the breasts of 
savages, as they listened to the harangue of their 
warrior chief; it has held civilised and intellectual 
assemblies spell-bound; it has cheered the hours of 
solitude, when the dead page, beneath our eager gaze, 
has glowed with life and beauty. 

Eloquence is most fruitful of great things when 
wedded to religion. For then it deals with tran- 
scendent interests ; it is conversant with unseen reali- 
ties ; it works upon our noblest aspirations ; it paints 
celestial glories, and discourses of divine perfections. 

Eloquence is essential to the effectual proclamation 
of the truth. The Christian minister, without it, is 
a soldier, wielding a blunted sword; a physician, 
lacking skill to apply his remedies; an architect, 
able to design the plan of a stately edifice, but ig- 
norant of the mechanical powers, the wedge, the lever 
and the pulley, whereby alone he can raise the top- 
stone. How shall he save souls who can neither 
move nor touch them? We claim not from our 
teachers an impetuous flow of language. We would 
simply desire and pray that they may have so much 
of the spirit of Christ and the Apostles, as may 
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enable them^ from the fulness of their own souls^ to 
pour out something into ours. In that case^ there 
may be no display. All may be calm. You may 
never hear a thunderKjlap ; you may see but an oc- 
casional spark : but there is an electric current pass- 
ing continually from the heart of the preacher to the 
hearts of the hearers ; and the changed life of some^ 
the consistent walk of others^ and the more regular 
attendance upon ordinances^ will prove suflBciently 
that virtue is gone out of him. 

Eloquence in the pulpit may rise almost to inspi- 
ration. The themes which are handled there afford 
scope for the amplest intellect. The preacher labours 
for nothing less than the everlasting welfare of his 
hearers ; he speaks as one on whose lips are hung the 
issues of eternity. A stubborn heart may be melted 
by a sentence; a scoffer may be converted by a 
heaven-sent appeal. Animated by such hopes, while 
he is musing the fire kindles ; from the depths of his 
soul there will spring forth the warm emotion, the 
glittering thought, the lively image ; touching, with 
a master hand, the secret springs of feeling, he will 
draw forth the heart's sweet harmonies. Doubt not 
that the Spirit, who thus sends forth the Word, will 
stamp it with His power, that souls may be saved, 
and God glorified. 

Eloquence is immortal. Earth is but its cradle ; 
in heaven it will reach maturity. The dark shadow 
which has hitherto been cast on all human oratory. 
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by sin, and suffering, and death, will pass away. 
In the companionship of spiritual beings, with en- 
larged faculties and an ennobled nature, familiarised 
with things which are now invisible, and brought 
near to that glorious Being who is now unapproach- 
able, we shall doubtless be able to utter things which 
are now unspeakable. Heaven must needs be full of 
eloquence, and that of but one kind — the eloquence 
of praise. The untired tongue will never cease to 
send forth hallelujahs. 
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